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The Safety Panelboard above its 
Catalog No. NAC1B32-3L20. It 
contains 32 Type AC Thermag 


Circutt Breakers, and 200 ampere 
3 wire main connection. An en- 
larged view of the individual Cir- 
cut Breaker is shown at the right. 


Write for 
BULLETIN 69 


Especially prepared for the 
use of Architects, Engineers 
and Contractors, it contains 
a mine of useable informa- 
tion on panelboards and cab- 
inets. It is a real aid in plan- 
ning and engineering electric 
distribution installations for 
light, heat and power. Write 
for your copy... Frank Adam 
Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


For Uninterrupted Service 


install 


(A) PANELBOARDS 


with assemblies 
of the improved 


THERMAG 


They not only provide full protection against short circuits and dangerous overloads, 
but prevent unnecessary interruptions in service due to momentary or slight overloads. 


The combination of the time-tried THERmal trip with the new MAGnetic trip, in 
the individual circuit breakers, assures this double protection. On harmless, momen- 
tary overload the time lag characteristics of the thermal element prevent interrup- 
tion of service, but trip on sustained, harmful overload. On short circuit, the magnetic 
element causes faster tripping. 


Circuit 
Breakers 


Type 
AC 


When tripped, the handle of the single pole breaker automatically returns to 


the OFF position, thus indicating the circuit affected. On the double pole breaker, f 
a red signal button is protruded from the face of the breaker on which the trouble f 


has occurred. 


PANELBOARDS—THERMAG EQUIPPED 












are made in Standard Type, Narrow Column Type, and Dust-tight Type construc: f 


tion. They are available with from 4 to 42 circuits, for either flush or surface mount- 
ing . . . Capacities: 50 amperes or less, 120 volts AC, single or double pole, individual 
trip ... Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Installation and connection are facilitated by new and improved @® Pressure} 
Connectors. Ample knockouts are provided in the steel boxes. Fronts are bonderited, f 








to prevent rusting, and finished in pearl gray lacquer. 
89 
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Prank Adam 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


FRANK ADAM.,ELECTRIC CO. 
ST.LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 
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Don't Just Look For Smokestacks—Also 
Look For Cows! Yep—that’s just what we mean, 


c-o-w-s; those mild-mannered, sad-eyed food factories 
that you can see walking around in the pastures and 
barnvards of any rural area. 

It seems the Department of Agriculture decided some 
time ago that electric service should be made available 
to livestock, dairy and poultry farmers, who under pre 

ious regulations were not able to get service connec 
tions. 

[‘ligibility had to be measured by some common 
standard and that’s where the cow comes in. Those DA 
experts decided that a farmer had to have at least 10 
wimal “units” in order to qualify as an essential con 
ributor to our food production program and—the hum 
ble cow was adopted as the basic “unit”. 

One cow draws 100 feet of wire for that 
connection. Similarly three breed 
seventy-five laying hens or thirty breeding ewes, or 600 
broilers would constitute one “unit” in those calcula- 
tions, and a farmer must have at least ten of those food 
producing “units”, to qualify for getting hooked up to 


electri: 


service sOoWs OF 


the line. 

There's your tip, boys. Look for sheep or cows, hens 
sows and—presto! You know that if they total uy 
to 10 “units” or more there’s an order plus a job wait- 
ing for you to hand to your favorite contractor—unless 
it's a “co-op” in which event your strategy will have 
to he different. 


That's “Holding The Line” The Secretary of 


abor announces that the Labor Department’s own 
ureau of Labor Statistics reports, that the Cost-of- 
iving Index DECLINED by 0.2 percent during June 


— ey 


and points out that this was the first decline registered 
24 years. 


Also interesting is The National Industrial Confer- 
‘nce Board’s statement that for the first time in our 
story the hourly earnings of workers in 25 typical 
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iugust 


TRENDS 





industrial plants averaged in excess of $1 per hour, 
having increased consistently for 34 consecutive months. 
Of course, neither of these reports will be used by 
labor leaders. Incidentally, why is it sabotage to wil- 
fully incapacitate a milling machine or lathe during war- 
time while labor leaders are allowed to wilfully cripple 
production even more effectively by calling strikes. 


’ : ; 
Cash Now—Credit Later etait 1942 
were the highest in the history of the country, totaled 
$56,200,000,000, four percent 1941 
twenty-three percent above 1940. 

And the American people planked down cold cash 
to the tune of $41,100,000,000 in making those pur- 
bought only $15,100,000,000 on credit or on 
In fact credit purchases showed a decline of 22 
percent from the previous year, which leads us to 
remark that this augurs well for the future of appliance 
merchandising. 

With few new radios, appliances, air conditioning 
units, automobiles available our workers are spend 
ing their cash on the things they can buy now. They 
are building up their tangible “assets”, while at the 
same time improving their “cash position” through 
the buying of war bonds, savings accounts, etc. They 
will be good credit risks when the time is here when 
they can again obtain the major items like appliances, 
radios, television sets, automobiles, that they want now 


sales in 


were above and 


chases, 
time. 


but now can’t buv. 


* 


: : 
More Big Figures From the Urban Land Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C., springs a $50,000,000,000 plan 
for the rebuilding of American cities after the war. 
The plan was incorporated in the “Neighborhood 
Development” bill, recently introduced in Congress by 
(Continued on page 15 


11 





f plan 
B Capa 
G 


b War 


Speed on Sub-Assembly 


At every step in plane production, from plans 


to final “gas and go,” ““See-ability,” through 
better lighting, helps save time and materials. 
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Senator Robert F. Wagner, and provides for govern- 
nent-financed purchase by municipalities of “blighted 
w deteriorated” areas. These would be cleared of all 
uildings and then resold to private investors for build- 
ng projects that would have to meet the requirements 
} of the local planning board. 
| Governors of all states and the Mayors of 400 cities 
have been supplied with full details of the plan and 


: Continued from page 11 


asked for their suggestions and support. 

It seems, that even if the ambitious $50 billion objec- 
| tive is lowered to a reachable figure the plan has a place 
in the Nation’s postwar picture. 








* 


1 

Copper No single raw material has continued so 
definitely in the “critical” column as has copper, and 
with none is relief so far away. 

Elaboration on the causes of the copper situation have 
no place here but we urge our readers to miss no oppor- 
tunity for moving obsolete or scrap copper into scrap- 
dealer channels so it can be put back to work. 

We realize that prices for scrap brass and copper 
are not attractive, in fact we believe that the price ceil- 
ing, on copper being as low as it is, definitely has 
retarded both, the production of new copper and the 
recovery of scrap. 

Nevertheless, we are at war, and those who are in 
position to add to the scrap pile of a critical material 
such as copper, should do so at once, if for no other 
reason, then as a patriotic duty that must not be shirked 


























* 







Small Plants Activities to get war work into every 
plant that is working less than 66 percent of normal 
capacity are continuing unabated. 

General R. W. Johnson, Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation announces that the American 
sankers Association and various State bankers’ organ- 
izations have urged members to give special aid and 
cooperation to small plants. 

General Johnson also announced a new _ booklet 
“Spreading-the Work” which is available to any small 
plant that wants war work. He urges those interested 
to communicate with the nearest Regional or District 
office of the War Production Board. 













* 





. 
Glimpse A recent statement by Paul L. Chamberlain 
0 G. E.’s Electronic Department gives a glimpse into 
e future of radio and television, probably will cause 
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those who are already—and justifiedly—bullish about 
the outlook, to jack up their estimates of potential set- 
sales. 

Mr. Chamberlain says: 

“What we do expect in the field of post-war broad- 
casting is the replacement by F™M stations of many 
low-powered AM stations which are now handicapped 
by interference and inadequate signal strength. This 
probably will mean higher power and more clear chan- 
nels for the remaining AM stations. 

We expect television broadcasting to develop rapidly 
after the war, along with FM radio broadcasting. 
Manufacturing experience gained in the production oi 
electronic equipment for war will undoubtedly result 
in lower-priced television receivers after the war and 
this, plus public demand, should accelerate the expan- 
sion of television service.” 


NEWA Now Spells A-C-T-L-0-N ts there is 


doubt in any wholesalers mind that the 1943 model 
National Electrical Wholesalers Association is doing 
a fighting job to protect the interests of the industry, 
the following example should dispel all such doubts. 

On July 20th we wrote Managing Director Charles 
G. Pyle, giving full details of complaints that had 
reached us from two different sources about the pro- 
curement office of one of the government agencies in a 
certain city. It was charged that there was discrim- 
ination, not only against wholesalers but even against 
manufacturers who maintained a policy of selling only 
through wholesalers. 

This morning, July 26th, only six days later, (with 
a Saturday and Sunday in between) we have a full 
report from Mr. Pyle. Evidently he took the train 
for that large city the day after the complaint reached 
him and ran down the facts right on the ground. His 
report is highly satisfactory. 

Our hat is off with our thanks. 

That’s A-C-T-I-O-N for you! 
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leading electrical supply houses 
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ONURCGE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 


comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
held are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
4 the U. S. Department of Commerce 
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Business Index 
For the Month of May, 1943 


SALES The sale of electrical goods in May, as shown 

by the reports of 328 wholesalers, remained at the rela- 
tively high level of 143 percent of the 1939 average 
monthly sales. Although this is 8 points below the 
April average, it represents a sales volume still above 
the level in either January or February, higher than at 
least one month of “fabulous forty-one,” and higher 
than any month of 1939 or 1940, except one. 

A decline of sales in May, although unusual for that 
month, is quite understandable, because the three fac- 
tors which in normal years would tend to build up sales 
in May today are war casualties. There’s the fan busi- 
ness that would ordinarily increase business as the first 
hot days of May appeared. Then there would be a 
stepping-up in the movement of appliances as dealers 
stocked up to meet the anticipated June-bride and grad 
uation-gift market. And, of course, the construction field 
would be showing activity with early summer building. 

Without the help of these three seasonal sales build- 
ers, and with the war-born business remaining relatively) 
steady, some decline was bound to show up in May. 


INVENTORIES the inventory situation in May was 
a case of “no gain is a good gain’. The holding of inven 
tories at the same level as April represents an encour 
aging halt to the month-to-month decrease in the size of 
wholesalers’ stocks that has been reflected in these 
reports almost without let-up since December, 1941. 

Apparently this holding of inventories at the level oi 
the preceding month cannot be attributed wholly to the 
slight sales decline. Instead it seems probable that <er- 
tain lines of products are moving into the stocks ot 
wholesalers in larger volume 


C 0 L L E C T | 0 N 5 Average collections, as reported by 
305 electrical wholesalers throughout the country, were 
at 78 percent for May, the same percentage as for the 
previous month, and 5 points more than the collections 
reported for the same month of last year. The percent 
age change in accounts receivable for May was down 
2 points compared with April and down 28 points com 
pared with May, 1942. 
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Check these points of Superiority 


\/ Easier installation 
\/ Speedier maintenance 


,/ Cantilever construction 


\/ Standard interchangeable parts 
\/ Enclosed ballasts 


\ Single or continuous row hanging 


Simple design 


lhe tiie of le hlwee against the field 


® Compare the design and construction of the Sylvania 
Fixture of the Future with any other fixture now avail- 
able, and it wins hands down. 


It is much more than a design to eliminate the metallic 
reflector and cut down top-housing weight to the three- 
pound requirement. Sylvania engineers attained a new 
standard of perfection, far ahead of its time. 


A revelation of simplicity, this new Sylvania fixture is 
available in both 100-watt and 40-watt lamp size. In 
either length, one standard fixture fills any and all indus- 
trial lighting assignments. 


Unparalleled in adaptability, it may be installed in- 


dividually or in continuous rows. It is fitted with knock- 
outs for any practical mounting. The optional number of 
lamps in the regular 40-watt size gives new flexibility 
in meeting varying foot-candle requirements. 


The streamlined top-housing, constructed like a cantilever 
bridge, encloses the ballast — protects it from dust — pro- 
vides cooler performance. The starter sockets are honestly 
accessible — inset from the side to avoid dust, dirt and 
moisture. Pull-chain switch is optional. 


The Sylvania Fixture of the Future carries Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval and our own standard guarantee. 
For specifications and prices, write Dept. WS-8, Sylvania, 
Ipswich, Mass. 


“Everything that’s Finest in Fluorescent” 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


‘ALES of electrical goods by regions in May showed 
\ a somewhat more even balance than was evident in 
the reports of the previous month. 

Among the various industrial regions sales did not 
to follow well-defined trend. Instead they 
apparently reacted to localized factors. For example 
the Middle Atlantic states showed up well with onl) 
a 3 percent drop in sales, while the adjacent New Eng- 
land group and the distant Pacific Coast region reported 
declines unusual for them; and the industrialized West 
North Central states experienced a 22 percent drop in 
May compared with April. 

However, a pattern seems to be evident in the gen- 
eral decline reported from the agricultural and non 
industrial states. In April each of these regions regis- 
tered healthy gains that could be attributed partially at 
least to a spurt of business in rural areas. 

It is worth noting now that the decline in sales in the 
agricultural regions may soon be arrested, and may pos 
sibly be followed by a noticeable increase in volume 


seem any 


This will depend on how much business will come to 
the electrical wholesalers as a result of the WPB order 
which sets aside a quantity of essential materials for 
non-rated farm orders. July and August should be the 
first months to react to this business. 

\ rather even geographical distribution of the goods 
flowing from manufacturer to wholesaler is indicated 
hy the regional inventory reports this month. However. 
there are some points worth mentioning. 

The holding of inventories at the level of the preced 
ing month would be most likely the result of a small 
increase in the 


volume of goods reaching wholesalers. 


MAY 1943 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 











SALES INVENTORIES 
MAY, 1943 MAY, 1943 
Compared in % with Region Compared in % with 
(See Map) 

April May April | May 
1943 1949 1943 | 1942 
92 80 1 103 46 
97 89 2 93 | 45 
91 68 3 99 48 
78 58 4 99 41 
86 67 5 99 55 
86 62 6 107 | 44 
s2. |) lo75 7 102 38 
93 85 8 100 38 
91 83 9 100 51 

For 
91 76 U.S. A. 99 | 47 

















rather than be due wholly to the decline in sales. Evi- 
dence for that assumption is that several regions show 
no relation between the two factors. Regions 8 and 9, 
for instance, where inventories remained at 100 percent 
of April, had sales figures that showed less decline than 
most regions. 

For the first time in several months, Region 5 did 
not show an unusual increase in inventories and thus 
lost top place to No. 6. The latter showed a startling 
recovery in May by reporting stocks at 107 percent of 
the April level, after showing in the April index the 
lowest month-to-month inventory level. 
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Management 





— Heart of America’s Industrial Progress 


In Peace and War, Management Men and Methods Steer 


Production on a Steady U pward Course 














\ J HEN the Allied armada of 2,000 ships, protected by a vast 

umbrella of planes, struck the coast of Sicily, Axis leaders 
once more had reason to wonder how “that decadent, pleasure- 
loving America” had swung from the manufacture of automobiles, 
refrigerators and costume jewelry to equipments of war, and had 
out-produced such mighty plants as the Krupp, the Fiat and the 
Skoda works — and had done it so quickly. 

America at war is in the lead just as it has led a world at 
peace. Super-performing planes are taking to the air at the present 
rate of nearly 100,000 per year. Ships, to carry the war to our 
enemies, slide down the ways at the rate of two a day. Tanks, 
trucks, guns, ammunition are pouring out of our “peace” plants 
in far greater volume than the entire Axis effort can possibly 
equal. War expenditures in 1943 alone will reach the staggering 
figure of approximately $83,000,000,000 —an amount equal to 
our entire national income for 1929. Added to this is the rock- 
bottom output of essential civilian goods—a very considerable 
item. 

‘This unprecedented production is taking place while some 
9,000,000 men and women, those physically best equipped, have 
been called to the armed forces. Many of them were taken from 
industry, and their loss could be repaired only by more efficient 
equipment and more effective methods. 

Rigorous training programs had to be superimposed upon 
many other abnormal problems facing industry in its high-speed 
conversion from stoves to boats; from printing machines to guns; 
from automobiles to airplane engines; from fishing tackle to 
bomb sights. 

This phenomenal task was further complicated by the need 
for rapid expansion. A modest machine tool industry had to be 
expanded to handle a volume many times its normal capacity. 
Steel production had to be increased by 20%, and that of alumi- 
num and magnesium multiplied over and over. From almost nil, 
the demand for high octane gasoline soared to unbelievable quan- 
tities. ‘he creation of synthetic rubber and electronic industries 
vas necessary almost overnight. 

Who deserves credit for these accomplishments? All industry! 
(he engineers, chemists, designers, skilled workers, common 
laborers. But over and above all it belongs to management. 

In industry it is mandatory to have a directive force to co- 
ordinate the efforts of men in the use of materials and the 
ipplication of power toward the production of goods and services. 
he application of this directive force is the function of manage- 
ment, and only because we had today’s kind of management were 
ve able to transform ourselves, almost overnight, from a peace- 

wing nation to the world’s greatest producer of implements of 
war. As a nation, we had been preparing for a long time to play 

ur part in world affairs. This preparation, certainly not planned 

x today’s objectives but none the less effective, began some four 

ecades ago. 
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With the advent of the twentieth century, the character of 
industry in the United States, and, therefore, the character of 
American living, began to change. Scientific management was 
born. Frederick W. ‘Taylor brought into focus and showed how 
to use effectively those processes and procedures upon which our 
present-day mass production is based. He was followed by Har 
rington Emerson, who made the industrial world acquainted 
with efficiency in manufacture and the remarkable progress to be 
gained therefrom in the field of production, with its consequent 
price reductions and wider distribution of industry’s products. 
There followed, in industry, an alert management, a capable 
management, a management with vision. W ithout it, the work 
of ‘Taylor and Emerson would have gone for naught. 

It is because of this early work of management — and the ex 
traordinary developments it produced —that the country as a 
whole, and particularly those emploved in industry, were not 
over-awed by the seemingly impossible job of quick conversion 
to all-out war production. But let us look back four decades and 
examine some of those preparatory accomplishments which have 
proven so vital to the progress and welfare of the nation. 

From 1900 to 1939 (the last pre-war year), total employment 
of all kinds increased 52 per cent; in the manufacturing industries 
alone the increase was 84 per cent. The nation became definitely 
industrial. 

In 1900 the average wage earner was able to spend only 20.2 
per cent of his income for things other than necessities; in 1930 
his buying power for non-essentials had increased to 34.8 per 
cent. The average man acquired confidence in what industry 
could do. 

In 1900 the average work week was 56 hours; in 1930 it was 
48 hours. The burden of production was being transferred from 
man to machine. 

In 1939 the United States possessed 30 per cent of the world’s 
railroads, 72 per cent of its automobiles, 49 per cent of its tele- 
phones. The nation’s production equipment had grown to for- 
midable proportions, 

In 1939 nearly half of the families in the United States owned 
their own homes, 64 million individuals carried life insurance 
policies and 45 million had savings accounts. National income 
had increased 300 per cent from 1900 and during the same 
period the proportion of national income paid out in salaries and 
wages increased from 58 to 70 per cent. And in less than this 
period (1914-1939) the purchasing power of the wage rate in- 
creased by 60 per cent. There had been evolved the kind of 
living for which men will work —and fight. 

Since 1900, factories increased their output of goods from 
$11,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 in 1939, This increase of 
nearly 450 per cent was accomplished while the country’s pop- 
ulation rose only 60 per cent. In this same span of years, tech- 
nological developments and improvements in methods had 












increased the value added by manufacture per wage earner by) 
200 per cent, and the horsepower per factory worker had been 
multiplied by 2¥2. The nation’s production plant was ready to 
assume its gigantic wartime job. 

During this-period of industrial and national evolution, manage- 
ment itself had changed. Prior to the advent of scientific manage- 
ment, our goods and services were the product of several kinds of 
directive activities, varying from the strictly paternalistic to the 
ruthless. There was little conception of the responsibility that 
industry now broadly acknowledges — the responsibility of trustee- 
ship in the interest of stockholders, employees and the public — 
specifically; in the interest of our national economy — generally. 
Acceptance of this stewardship is acceptance, also, of the belief 
that, in the long run, no industry, and no unit of industry, that 
does not serve society can live. 

Have the actions of management caused the times to change? 
Or has an alert management been 
successful only because it has 








our actual output of $97,000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
in 1940 when gainful employment was 46,000,000. 

These future jobs will be done if industry’s management is not 
too much hampered by government management. Management 
in industry performs its function in the field of doing things. 
Management in government performs its function in the field of 
regulating things. The best cooperation of the two kinds of man- 
agement will be necessary in the postwar period. Certainly, too 
much of the regulatory kind will interfere seriously with the kind 
that does things. 

Industrial management must improve, too. If it is too selfish, 
if it does not recognize definitely the trusteeship inherent in its 
job, if it does not understand and live up to its social responsi- 
bilities, then it will be risking all for which we are fighting. The 
following suggestions are made to indicate the direction that 
management’s self-improvement can take. 

Evolution in management has 
been too slow in some respects. 





changed with the times? Certain- 
ly, the industrial concern of 1900 
would not thrive under the con- 
ditions of today. Just as certainly 
the new things that industry has 
in store for a waiting postwar 
world will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the times. 
Management today seldom 
owns the factory or the business 
it manages. It is hired to perform 
the coordinating, directive func- 
tions. It is free to change — of 
itself, or with the times. Man- 
agement therefore exercises its 





This is the fourteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers. They 
are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the magnificent war- production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


Management in industry has been 
too prone to see the advantages 
in technological development 
while being blind to its evils. 
Looking at industry and social 
progress as a whole, there can be 
no doubt as to the value of tech- 
nological improvement. It creates 
jobs. It elevates the standard of 
living. But that economic fact is 
of no satisfaction to the individual 
who loses his job because a new 
machine or a new method re- 
quired one less man. By and large, 
this is an evil that management 








power through leadership in exe- 
cuting ideas . not through 
ownership. 

Good management can be sustained only in an environment 
sympathetic to its aims. It has an undeniable obligation to society, 
because it must be a compatible part of the social structure or be 
rejected by that structure as a whole. 

An environment sympathetic to its aims means, also, that in- 
dustry, in the very serious reconstruction period ahead, will not 
be at full effectiveness if it is subjected to attacks by government 
no matter what the underlying reasons may be — over-zealous 
devotion to a cause, lack of understanding or just plain politics. 
It was to industry — to industrial management — that the govern 
ment turned when our existence as a free nation was threatened; 
it is to industrial management that government must turn in 
order to win the peace. 

This statement is made in the sincere conviction that what 
has made America strong is industry’s ability to produce con- 
sistently more and more goods and services for more and more 
people. It is only by actually creating them that we built up our 
stockpiles of the necessities of life. And it is only by creating 
them that we can have more of those things that make life 
worth while. These become available to more people as industry 
succeeds in getting greater output of goods and services for a given 
input of human energy, materials and power. 

And what of the physical jobs ahead? In this country alone, 
there will be an immense demand upon industry to supply the 
things people have been unable to purchase during the war. 
Today the nation is wearing out not only its automobiles, re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners and radios, but its very houses, its 
roads, railroads, and airline equipment. It is saving its money 
while whetting its appetite. Truly, the calls the American people 
will make upon industry in the postwar period will be many 
and insistent. 

This demand can be viewed in another light. Economists say 
there will be 56,000,000 persons seeking gainful employment 
after the war. The Committee for Economic Development has 
estimated that $140,000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
will be required each year for those people. Compare that with 





can do something about. 

Management has been too 
careless of its opportunities with 
regard to labor. On that account the pendulum of social readjust- 
ment has swung too far. Labor has been given extensive privilege 
without corresponding responsibility. 

Industrial management has been too slow to abandon its policy 
of letting the buyer beware. As a result of this, industry today 
is over-regulated. 

Management has been too slow in recognizing its responsibility 
to promote the economic philosophy that a society cannot have 
for consumption what it does not produce. A companion edu- 
cational item too long neglected is management’s obligation in 
the field of public relations. 

In these years since 1900, industrial management has been 
growing. Perhaps many of its experiences have been but growing 
pains. Management has learned, among other things, the abso- 
lutely vital need for capital at the right time and in the right 
amount. It has learned to use some of its earnings as “seed- 
money” in the introduction of new products and the use of new 
processes. It has learned to invest more and more in research. 
It has learned of the interdependence of industry and agriculture. 
And it has learned much about the eternal triangle of industry, 
labor and government. 

With such a history and such experiences behind it, I have 
every faith that management is going ahead to even more glorious 
accomplishments in the winning of the war, and I believe that 
its peacetime accomplishments to come are beyond the predic- 
tion of any of us — even management itself, 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Advisory Committee Discusses 
Post-war Stocks, Appliances — i.ys,2mrc..0' 


Wholesaler advisory group in meeting with WPB off- 


cials finds chances for 


by critical shortages. Asks orderly redistribution of gov- 


ernment’s stockpiles after war. Studies new WPB forms 


VAILABILITY of raw materials 
for non-military electrical items is 


resulted in disruption of normal distri 
bution machinery. The committee of- 


and cable would be in 
valid unless accompanied by an allot 
ment of materials under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 


iunnounced that CMP pro 


orders for wire 


ware 


house replacement stocks which wili 
not be affected by the June 30th can 
cellation date and which can be ob 


tained without the use of allotment 
numbers. Directives had already been 
issued, the committee was told, to wir 
manufacturers to set asic 
certain percentages of the production 
capacity for warehouse replacements. 

Manpower problems in the industry 
were also reviewed, and a task com 


more appliances stymied 


and cable 


not in sight at the present time, WPB fered its cooperation in establishing mittee previously set up reported that 
officials told members of the Electrical adequate control over disposal ot these at the present time no clear-cut policy 
Wholesale Distributors Advisory Com stocks. for handling the problem exists. Major 
mittee at a recent meeting. The cop The group, which met during the manpower difficulty confronting the in 
per situation, particularly, is still tight last week in June, also discussed the dustry, members said, is the uncer 


the committee was told. And, the off 
ials from the Wholesale and Retail! 
Trade Division indicated, any addi 
tional production which is realized will 


situation which would arise the follow tainty of the status of remaining key 
ing week when, on June 30th, all rated employees. They declared that this de 





ve used for direct war purposes. 
The group considered the 
it small household 
is electric fans are concerned, it 
is pointed out, the only production 
these is now reserved for shipboard 
Navy and Maritime 
on vessels and that other stocks 
being carefully allocated to the most 
sential uses, such as hospitals. In the 
scussion of the problem of mainte 
ince of household electric irons the 
umittee was urged to ask the indus 
y to promote conservation of irons 
irticularly in view of the heavy de 
inds on commercial laundries. 
lhe committee raised the question of 
distribution of defense materials ly 
g idle in various government pro}j- 
‘ts and suggested that steps be taken 
) locate these materials and put them 
ick into circulation. Members also 
sked that plans be made now for o1 
‘tly disposal of government-owned 
ectrical equipment where 
tocks develop, and emphasized tha 
verything possible should be done to 
void a situation such as arose imme 
iately after World War I when gov 


rnment stocks put on the market 


que stion 
appliances. Inso 


use on Commis 


excess 
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“CONSERVICE” 
Pacific 
manager, 
Francisco. 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 


TRAINING SCHOOL for electrical dealers on the 
Coast is started at Stockton, Calif., by Rudy Stamphar, service 
and W. C. Miles, merchandising supervisor, of WESCO, San 
They are standing in the rear with E. C. Watts, service manage) 
San Francisco. A three- 
day program covers repair of refrigerators, ranges, 
ironers, etc. 


water heaters, washers, 


























Helping distribute essential war-time materials with speed and efficiency 
is one of your biggest jobs today. Our biggest job is to service your 


orders promptly and efficiently with quality products and at attractive 
REPRESENTATIVES St 


prices that you, as a jobber, will appreciate. 


IN | 3 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PIPE PRODUCTS CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO _ 


PIPE COUPLINGS PIPE NIPPLES ELBOWS, 90° AND 45° m 
RUNNING THREAD PIPE GOOSENECKS WALLPLATES . 
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ves from the fact that the industry 
as not thus far been given an essen 
ial classification. The question is to 
ye discussed further with the Office of 
ivilian Requirements and the War 
Vlanpower Commission. 


| 
Wholesaler Heads 
} WPB in Kansas City 


W. B. Satterlee, president of the 
Columbian Electric Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been named to the posi 
ion of director of the Kansas City 
‘sional office of the War Productior 

Board. He was formerly district WPB 
anager for Western Missouri and 
Eastern Kansas. 

Mr. Satterlee will have regional di 
rection over WPB activities in the 
states of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 
ind Nebraska. 


| WPB Issues Guide 
For Lighting, Wiring 


Lighting specifications for construc 
1 Or conversion projects now being 
lesigned should be checked with the 
Design Guide for Interior Electric 
ighting and Wiring for Wartime 
ynstruction” which was released re 
ently by the Conservation Division 
the War Production Board. 

The guide explains WPB’s con 
rvation policy with respect to light 
ne and wiring. While it is not pre 
ented as an official order or directive, 
‘signers are expected to consult it 
keep their specifications as nearly 
possible within its standards. 
Copies of the guide may be had 
ym the Conservation Division, 11th 
nd H Streets, N.W., Washington, 
VC 


el 


Urge Close Scrutiny 
Of All Questionnaires 


Corrective measures regarding the 
suance by Federal agencies of unau- 
orized questionnaires, the existence 
which are putting an unwarranted 
irden on American business, were re 
rated recently in a statement by the 
lvisory Committee on Government 
Juestionnaires, in concurrence with 
e Bureau of the Budget. 
With a few exceptions, requests for 
formation, as defined by law, are sub 
ct to the review of the Bureau of the 
sudget and may not be issued by a 
ederal agency unless authorized by 
e Bureau. The Advisory Committee, 
mecerned with the circulation of ques 
mnaires which have not been au- 
1orized, advised businessmen to exer- 
se more caution about those report 
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tS arsine ek. Cis SEE ET 


OR THINK YOU DO NOT FEEL «fff 
T THAT HAS PIERCED THE FLESH OF HIM 
IGHT SO GALLANTLY, WITH*HIERY ZEAL 
KING NOT OF LOSS OF LIFE OR LIMB? 


WINNING TITLE for this poster, which is one of a series General Cable 
Corporation is turning out, was written by William S. Porter, a worker in 
the company’s Perth Amboy, N. J., plant. He was awarded a $100 war bond. 


TACOMA, WASH., Graybar presents: arm and shoulder, only, of salesman 
Earl Hoff; Marjory McDonell, stenographer; customer Ray Kelly, Electric 
Construction Company; “Pete” Rawlings, service clerk; J. G. Gillespie, 
service supervisor; and John Reine, local manager. 





forms that are suspect. “Inquiry should ment said. “Whenever desired, no dis- 
be made of the Advisory Committee, closure will be made of the person or 
or of the Bureau of the Budget as to 
whether a report form has_ been 
authorized,” the Committee announce 
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organization making the inquiry.” 
W. J. Donald, chairman of the Ad- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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THERE SOMETHING 

YOU CAN DOTO PREVENT 

WAR PLANT LIGHTING 
FAILURES 


@ What would be the losses in war production if the 
lighting in your plant should fail? Production losses 
due to complete or partial blackouts result from many 
other causes than night air raids. Such “blackout” losses 
—which are as unnecessary as they are costly—result 
from (1) too little light for efficient seeing; (2) lighting 
that causes eystrain and fatigue; (3) lighting equipment 
that fails under severe service. 

To guard against such lighting failures, insist that the 
industrial lighting fixtures you install are engineered and 
built to RLM Specifications. You can be certain you are 
getting this insurance against “war production black- 
outs” if your industrial lighting units are certified by 
the RLM LABEL. 

Industrial Lighting Fixtures made in accordance with RLM Specifications...and 
certified by the RLM LABEL...are designed and constructed with that extra safety 
factor so vital today. They also provide highest lighting efficiency, maximum 
power conservation, lowest maintenance cost. Their reflectors of pocelain enamel 
...the most practical of all known reflecting surfaces for most industrial lighting 
purposes ...are unaffected by mechanical strains, smoke, fumes, grime, dust and 
atmospheric conditions ...are non-porous, easily cleaned, fadeproof, non-peeling 
and non-breakable. For full particulars write any manufacturer or distributor of 
RLM Industrial Lighting Units, or RLM Standards Institute. 


The Letters RLM Stand for Reflector and Lighting Equipment Manufacturers 


ATM) STANDARDS® INSTITUTE 
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G-E DISTRIBUTORS 
OFFER G-E BRAIDX 
AND G-E SERVICE 
ENTRANCE CABLE 


HESE two cables, handled by G-E Wiring 

Materials Distributors, meet customers’ war- 
time wiring requirements. Both save steel for the 
war effort. 


G-E BraidX Nonmetallic Sheathed Cable is 
suitable for factory wiring maintenance work .. . 
for factory rewiring ... for new factory wiring. 
It is also well suited for war housing installations. 
G-E BraidX can be used in place of rigid conduit, 
EMT or BX wiring except in hazardous or wet 
locations. 


G-E Service Entrance Cable is designed for use 
from the entrance cap to the meter equipment of 
war housing, barracks and other wartime struc- 
tures. It can be installed on the outside of buildings 
without conduit protection. 


These cables, of course, are only two of the 
many G-E Wiring Materials handled by G-E 
Distributors. General Electric Company, Appli- 
ance and Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


G-E Electrical Fittings Handled by G-E Distributors 


aa — There are over 450 dif- 
ferent fittings in the G-E line 
—all of them particularly 


suited for today’s needs. 
Fittings are available for 
BraidX, service entrance 
cables, other types of cables 
; and for all types of race- 

ERAL GR ELECT C } ways. These fittings are well 
EN 9) al made and will give depend- 

N 


able service. 
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Miracle Shipbuilder Kaiser's 


“We Need the Services 





By Fred S. Lord ; 


Manager of Purchases, 
Kaiser Company, Inc., 
Portland—l ancouver 


As told to Henry W. Young 























Aircraft carriers now under construction at the Vancouver yard since it started—there were some Liberty Ship freighters, 1 
yard. However, three types of ships have been built at this tank landing craft, and these flat-tops. \ 
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Purchase Manager Says: 


: 0 Electrical Wholesalers” 





PTS, 


943 




















The author says to wholesalers: “Send us shipbuilders your best trained technical men.” 


F variety is the spice of life, then 
the purchasing staff of the Van- 
couver, Wash., shipyard leads a 

more spicy existence than those of 
the other two Kaiser yards in the 
Portland-Vancouver district, which 
ire those at St. Johns 
Shipbuilding ) and Swan Island both 
in Portland. Fred S. Lord, as mana- 
ger of purchases of the Kaiser Com- 
any, Inc. in this district, 
eadquarters at the Vancouver yard, 
ut has supervision of purchases of 
ll three. There are about eight 
uuvers and forty to fifty people con- 


(Oregon 


has his 


ected with purchases at each of the 
ards. 

Seen at his office in Vancouver a 
ew days before the launching of the 
rst aircraft carrier built at that 
ard, Mr. Lord was kind enough to 
ay a few words for publication in 
\VHOLESALERS SALESMAN concern- 


ing the electrical wholesalers and 
their representatives who are instru- 
mental in securing the electrical 
equipment and supplies and who, 
through their technical knowledge, 
have made themselves helpful in 
carrying out the shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

This twelve-way Vancouver yard 
has shown itself versatile in turning 
out various kinds of ships in fast, 
even record, time, and a word on 
that before quoting Mr. Lord di- 
rect. Construction of this yard got 
under way January 20, 1942. The 
site was a dairy farm and the en- 
tire 160-acre area was built up with 
an average of approximately 10 ft. 
of fill. The first keel (Liberty Ship) 
was laid April 15 and a second a 
few days later. It was some time 
after this before the yard as a whole 
was completed. 
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The first vessel was launched July 
14. The elapsed time from keel lay- 
ing to launching established a new 
record for a first ship out of a new 
yard. The second one went down 
the ways a few days later. but 
shortly after the keels of these two 
Liberties were laid, there was a 
change over to a new contract call- 
ing for the building of tank landing 
craft of a new Cutting 
through the problems inherent in 
change of design, the first of these 


design. 


new ships was laid on the ways June 
15. Following the plan of prefabri- 
cation and assembly off the ways, 
for which the Kaiser yards are well 
known and which method has revo- 
lutionized shipbuilding, launching of 
all the ships called for on this con- 
tract was completed in 180 days. 
During this time, the famous 715- 
hour hull was launched, and it was 
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ROBERT FULTON, BOAT BUILDER — On a fateful Friday in 1807, a skeptical crowd gathered at - 
the foot of Cortlandt Street, New York. They came to watch “Fulton’s Folly” attempt the sae 
“impossible” by traveling without sails from New York to Albany. ‘Those who came to jeer stayed 1 
to cheer. “Crazy” Bob’s puffing, snorting Clermont wheezed away from the jetty and grunted 

upstream against the wind at the miraculous speed of four miles an hour. On that day, Robert cr 
Fulton, well-nigh penniless dreamer, revolutionized the water-borne transportation of the world. cr 


AMERICAN BLOWER |: 


American Blower products have contributed much towards the prog- 
ress of American industry — progress that today is making it possible 
for America’s vital industries to outproduce the world. In the great 
public utilities, the steel industry, in the manufacture of petroleum 
products, chemicals, in food processing, mining, smelting and refining, 





in hospitals, schools, public buildings and homes, American Blower le 
air handling equipment has kept pace with progress. 
; pli 
CONTRACTORS — DEALERS— We're working 100% Ka al 
for victory. But you can still buy American Blower AME a 
products for vital war work. After victory we'll be ready at D yy VER col 
with the most complete line of heating, ventilating and & aoe lis 
air handling equipment in history. he 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN “ 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO wih 


Utility Ser 





in production Division of AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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Scene at the launching of the first aircraft carrier to be built at the Vancouver 


shipyards. This is the “Alazon Bay,” launched on April 5, 1943, and christened by 


Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt. Left to right: 


Bob Miller; M. Miller, assistant general 


manager of Kaiser’s Vancouver yard; Henry J. Kaiser; Eleanor Roosevelt, Thomas 


M. Woodward, commissioner, U. §. Maritime Commission. 


not just a “stunt” since all other 
work went on as usual during the 
period. 

Prior to completion of the landing 
craft contract, construction of air- 
crait carriers was begun and also 
an interim contract for eight more 
Liberty Ships taken, so that at one 
time there were three different types 
of ships on the ways and under con- 
struction at the same time. All of 
his series of aircraft carriers are to 
e named after bays and the first, 
he Alazon Bay, was launched re- 
ently, being christened by Mrs. 
leanor Roosevelt. 

“Electrical maintenance sup- 
plies and ship equipment electri- 
cal supplies used at the Van- 
couver Yard are bought through 
listributors and wholesalers on 
the Pacific Coast,” said Mr. Lord. 
‘There are four main reasons 
vhy this is advisable. 

“(1) These wholesalers main- 
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tain stocks which can be drawn 
upon for the smaller quantities 
needed for repair and mainte- 
nance work. 


“(2) They are close by as 
compared with eastern stocks, 
which expedites deliveries of 
larger orders because it is pos- 
sible to keep in closer contact 
with them. 


“(3) The wholesaler has the 
facilities and connections to en- 
able him to do the expediting. 
He is the one who follows 
through and sees that the orders 
are delivered on time. This saves 
the yard much book work and 
checking. 


“(4) Now, most _ electrical 
wholesalers in this district have 
marine departments set up to en- 
able them to give service. This 
is important because marine elec- 
trical equipment is highly spe- 


cialized and requires a thorough 
knowledge of the products as re- 
gards both installation and oper- 
ation. 

“Also, the wholesaler, because 
of his knowledge of electrical 
products and the manufacturing 
field generally is in the best posi- 
tion to know what substitutions 
may be made when necessary. 
At the same time, he is in con- 
tact and working in cooperation 
with the various governmental 
approval agencies and can get 
the necessary approval for such 
substitutions with the minimum 
of delay. 

“The wholesalers’ representa- 
tives must know their substitu- 
tions. We in the purchasing 
department are more or less 
blind in that respect. We can- 
not know all the technicalities 
involved and must perforce de- 
pend upon these representatives 
to make the suggestions as re- 
gards substitutes and explain 
them to the production depart- 
ment. 

“The electrical end of ship build- 
ing and fitting presents more prob- 
lems to the purchasing department 
than do most others,” Mr. Lord con- 
tinued. “This is because of its highly 
Therefore, a 
trained electrical man or engineer on 
the staff of the wholesaler, who is 
thoroughly familiar with marine 
electrical equipment and _ require: 
ments is of great help to us here. 
The majority of electrical whole- 


technical nature. 


salers’ men who call on us are tech- 
nically trained. Some are not, how- 
ever, and they are at a disadvantage. 

“T would say that if there were 
any plea to make to wholesalers to 
improve their service it would be: 
‘Send us more technical men!’ We 
either take the instructions or sug- 
gestions they have to offer in this 
office, or, if necessary, we put them 
in contact with the engineers or pro- 
duction men involved. 

“As to the number of calls made 
here, I think if the representative 
makes routine calls about twice a 
week that should be sufficient to en- 
able him to keep abreast of things, 
conserving both his time and ours. 
Then, of course, he should be avail- 
able in case of emergency should we 
find it locate him 
through his office.” 


necessary to 











(GRAYBAR Shows How 
When a Wholesaler is | 


OMETIME ago the mail brought us the two Graybar Electric Company's book- | 

















lets entitled “Streamlined for War and “How the War is Making a New 
Man of Your Graybar Representative." 


We studied the two presentations with special interest because we had found 
out long ago that whatever comes out of our friend Ken Hopkins’ shop is gen- 
erally "right down the alley" for the entire electrical wholesaling industry, and 
once more we were 100 percent right. 


Expeditors 


The subject matter of the two booklets was so timely, and the method which 
had been employed to put punch into facts was so highly effective that in the 


The thousands of Army, Navv 
first flush of enthusiasm we had the impulse to try for permission to reproduce : 


competition with Graybar. 


the winning of the war. 





the two booklets in full for general distribution to all wholesalers. 
second thought, we realized that such permission should not even be asked 
because, after all, those booklets were created to build good-will and prestige 
for Graybar and could not properly be used by other wholesalers who operate in 


So, after a compromise, we wrote Friend Hopkins for permission to use some 
of the material contained in those booklets as the basis for a feature presentation 
in WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN and—as is customary with every Graybar man, 
when the good of the industry is involved, "Ken" came through in fine form, 
sending us the letter of permission reproduced herewith. 

We thank the Graybar Electric Co., Inc., and Ken Hopkins, its Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager, most sincerely for having granted the permission 
which made it possible to present this extremely valuable material to our readers. 

We believe that every electrical wholesaler, every salesman, counterman, stock 
clerk, purchasing agent, expediter, etc., who reads this will gain greater pride in 
the work he is doing and inspiration to intensify his future personal effort toward 


However, on 


O. Fred. Rost 
Editor. 








TIME IS SAVED 


when a wholesaler is 
streamlined for war 





Stocks Take Up Time Lag 


Graybar’s warehouse stocks in 86 
conveniently located warehouses (to 
serve the nation) saved from 4 to 6 
months’ lag between manufacturer 
and user. This saving of time took 
place at the beginning of the war 
effort when the government and war 
industry were getting ready to do 
the job. Camps, cantonments, navy 
yards and all kinds of war plants se- 
cured the electrical materials needed 
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to start operations right from Gray- 
bar’s stocks. 


Trained Procurement Advisors 


From the earliest days of our de- 
fense job to today in our war job, 
the expert services of Graybar’s 
trained procurement advisors (prior 
to the war effort these men were 
salesmen) are saving time for every 
branch of our armed services and 
for war industry. Their knowledge 


of where and how to get most 


quickly the needed electrical sup- 
plies, their knowledge of just what 
is needed and what to substitute for 
unavailable items, is saving time so 
that the United Nations may hit the 
enemy early and often. 






and Marine expeditors and those 
employed by war industry are a 
startling example of today’s pro- 
curement difficulties. When Gray- 
bar is given a war order, we accept 
it as a grave responsibility and do 
our own expediting. Who can be 
better fitted to expedite electrical 
supply and equipment orders. than 
Graybar men and women trained 
through years of experience as dis- 
tributors of 200 leading electrical 
manufacturers? Hours, days, weeks 
and months have been saved for the 
armed services and for war industry 
by Graybar’s expediting work. 


Trained Service People 


Many years of planned training in 
the receiving, warehousing, select- 
ing, packing and shipping of elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, and 
in handling orders, priorities and all 
the details of paper work, have pre- 
pared Graybar service men in every 
location to help speed the necessary} 
materials for victory. Experience has 
taught us many short cuts which are 
used daily to speed up every Gray- 
bar war order. 


Avoiding Production Shutdowns 


Many, many plant shutdowns in 
war industry (including aviatior 
and shipbuilding), naval construc- 
tion and army activities, have beer 
avoided by immediate service fron 
Graybar’s stocks. This is almost 
a daily occurrence, and though we 
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War Activities Are Speeded Up 


STREAMLINED FOR WAR 








have wholeheartedly cooperated 100 



















































percent with the Government’s stock 5B oo 
: MPC ye AY Nee & 
\ control plans, we are still able to 4 Lo oA 
a . . . - - A “fl oNd 
€ efficiently perform this vital form of ay M43 
a time saving. ; ; 
. 
t Smooth Handling Of | 
. “PROCUREMENT 
0 Complicated Orders ADVISOR IN 
ce 
i] When a complicated order for 1943 
electrical supplies and materials, 
a ls Ip} Ss and 1 ial SELLING 
d numbering scores of different items TIME 
made by dozens of different manu- 15% 
al facturers (located from coast to 
.s coast) must be placed, what would 
e be more logical than to call in Gray- 2 es 
~~ bar? We have handled and today SELLING nies fe 
’ are handline tl : 1s ¢ le TIME ae 
are handling thousands of orders SERVICE 
: “oa : : 5° ; 
like this. The work of assembling, callie 40% # 
receiving, warehousing, packing, 2 
shipping and billing orders of this 
in kind can be handled smoothly and 
t- efficiently with time savings in order- 
c- ing, expediting, receiving, bill check- 
id ing and payment. 
il! 
= 
ry 
ry | MANPOWER IS SAVED 
SECURING 
as INFORMATION 
. a5 arses Ontat oe = 
re when a wholesaler is SECURING 25 
y- . MATION 
streamlined for war ee me 
“Selling time” includes calling on customers and “Order expediting” includes all correspondence, wire 
prospects, offering data on available products, making and telephone calls to suppliers and others required to 
Fewer Man Hours In Procurement estimates, suggesting advantageous purchases. ___ asoure or speed up delivery. 
in “Outside service” includes calle made at the customer's ities Bias REY 
: e ; . request to supply information, advise on plans, assist Securing information” includes inside work and 
on ( Ybviously, the tunction oft pro- plant engineers, and discuss priority and delivery supplier contact to obtain up-to-the-minute facts and 
. ° ° situations. figures for customers on products and prices. 
1c- curement, when applied to buying a 
e1 wide variety of electrical supplies 
on and equipment, can be performed Here is presented graphically the change in emphasis that has become necessary 
ost with less man hours of time through in the activities of the average electrical wholesaler’s salesman since the Defense 
We the use of trained, experienced men and War Programs went into effect. Selling time is less than other functions. 
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NEW Wakefield COMMODORE 


INDUSTRIAL UNIT 





W hen you're lighting or relighting in- 
dustrial areas, let these facts help you 


New COMMODORE Industrial unit gives 
86% of light from bare bulb. . . 75% 
down on the job... by E.T.L. test. 


Plaskon refiector means light weight. 
Only 13 oz. of steel ... helps WPB con- 
servation. 


Gives light up, as well as down. 
No dark ceilings; no eyestraining con- 
trasts. 


One of the most efficient industrial units 
known. 


Easy to clean ... easy to handle. 


For lamps from 200 to 500 watts. 


Write for details 





» PLASTIC LENS 
# > RUBBER GASKET 


— CASE 


t | S=— MERCURY 
+ Switch 


MID CONTACT 
FIBRE 
INSULATING 

“ SLEEVE 
BOTTOM CONTACT 


CORK 
=~ CUSHION 








Developed in cooperation with the Navy, this unit made 
by Wakefield provides important help at night .. . for 
those accidentally hurled overboard or to flyers down at 
sea. It lights up when it hits the sea and locates life 
saving equipment in the dark. 











For outstanding war production 
. - « made possible through the 
untiring efforts of our men and 
women who make equipment 
which has helped save fighting 
ships and men. 





COMBAT OPERATIONS AND WAR) PRODUCTION 





VERMILION, OHIO 
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uch as Graybar’s corps of 400 pro- 
urement advisors. These men know 
electrical products and their appli- 
cation, which they have 
through vears of experience and fac- 
tory visits, they know who makes 
hem and where to best get them, 
they know what can be used if speci- 
fied items are not obtainable, they 
have a practical engineering back- 
ground. They can help in making 
up specifications, bills of materials, 
furnishing product and application 
information, samples, etc. Why not 
use these trained men to the utmost 


learned 


and save time and manpower vitally 
needed for other war purposes? 


Another Help In 
Procurement Time Saving 


\t the very beginning of defense 
activity, Graybar brought out its 
General Catalog No. 102. One thou- 
sand and seventy-two pages of con 
densed listings and illustrations on 
40,000 different electrical items 
(Graybar handles 60,000 items). No 
one but a distributor like Graybar 
could bring out such a complete 
“Electrical Encyclopedia” showing 
the products of more than 200 manu- 
facturers. Can you visualize the 
man hours saved by the use of 65,000 
copies of this catalog, the great ma- 
jority in the offices of Army, Navy, 
and War Industry Procurement and 
Engineering Departments? In ad- 
dition, Graybar issues special cata- 

gs on Lighting, Telephone Sup- 
hes, Signaling Apparatus, etc. 


Fewer Man Hours In Handling 


Graybar has a carefully trained 
rps of office and warehouse and 
service. Workers, particularly trained 
nd geared t&@ hattdle~war orders. 
e funetions-of order editing, han- 


dling priorities, stock mainténarice, 

order expediting,. warehousing, _re- 
iving, assembling, shipping and 
lling require trained manpower. 

When the armed services or war 
lustries place an order on Gray- 
r, these trained men and women 
to work and handle all the de- 
is which otherwise would be dup- 
ated at many locations. Obviously 
ie and manpower are saved for 
litional war work. 








x. 8. HOPKINS 
AOVERTIBNING ANG SALES 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Fred: 


tion. 





GraybakR 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
LEXINGTON AVE AND 43482 ST 


ELECTRIC 


NEW YORK. N.Y 


MR. O. FRED. ROST, Editor—Manager 


Thank you for your letter of the 5th commenting on 
our booklet, "STREAMLINED FOR WAR" and the enclosure "How the 
War Is Making a New Man of Your Graybar Representative." 


As outlined in your ietter, you nave our permission 
to use these as the basis for an editorial feature in your publica- 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager. 


May 10, 1943 


Regards, 


dL. Wepbtcns 





MATERIALS ARE SAVED 


when a wholesaler is 
streamlined for war 





One Stock Saves 
Many Factory Inventories 


Another part of the job of 
“Streamlining for War’ was the nec- 
essary planning to secure the most 
efficient use of materials. One im 
portant part of this job was to se¢ 
that our stocks (limited though they 
are) are kept comprehensive. Thus, 
thousands of war plants, ordnance 
depots, navy yards, etc. will not 
have to keep duplicate stocks of hun 
dreds (or thousands) of electrical 
items, immobilizing materials which 
could be immediately productive for 
war. One stock, Graybar’s, will do 
for many. 


Rapid Turnover 
Means Less Inventory 


Contributing to the best use of 
electrical materials is the Graybar 
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plan of rapid turnover, several times 
as efficient as the best kept individ- 
ual plant stocks could possibly be 
\lso helpful is our system of ex- 
stocks between 


changing Graybar 


locations to meet emergencies. 


Scheduling Deliveries 
Saves Materials 


One scheme, which has been par 
ticularly effective in keeping scarcé 


been 


materials available to all, has 
Graybar’s plan of scheduling deliv- 
eries. Instead of placing huge or- 
ders for all the electrical materials 
needed for a large cantonment, ship- 
building vard or airplane plant (or 
for production items needed in mak- 
ing guns, tanks, planes or ships), we 
arrange with them to schedule ahead 
what they will require week by 
week. Then we, in turn, schedule 
these needs from stock and with our 
manufacturer-suppliers. This plan 
of anticipating needs has meant 
more scarce materials for all and 
steady manufacturing schedules for 
our suppliers. This scheduling saves 


times, manpower and materials. A 
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@ PLUGMOLD Plug-in-anywhere System 
Wiring meets an immediate need in the majority of industrial 
plants for work-speeding, space-saving industrial convenience 
wiring that complements work-simplification methods. 
No. 2100 PLUGMOLD, with a choice of industrial type 
receptacles for electrical hand tools, work lights, test devices 
and bench appliances, places outlet receptacles in any desired 
number exactly where they are needed by workers . . . at 
bench level, along assembly tables, in the laboratory, drafting 
room or office. Outlets can be added or relocated ‘with little 
disturbance to workers. Original installation or extensions 
can be made with a minimum of critical materials for a 
given electrical load capacity. Plugmold also promotes safety 
by eliminating dangerous long extension cords . . . saves con- 
stant cord replacements and breakage 
of connector plugs. Conforms to Fed- 
eral Specification W-R-32. Listed by 
U. L. The Wiremold Company, Dept. 
WS-8, Hartford 10, Conn. 





W rite for indu trial Wiring 
Engineering Data Sheets. 

















~—WiIRBMO 





A CHOICE OF RECEPTACLES 


POLARIZED RECEPTACLE 
No. 2127P 3-wire re- 
ceptacle is designed 
especially for indus- 
trial use. Rated 15A, 





T-SLOT RECEPTACLE 
Designed to accom- 
modate plugs with 
either parallel or 


125V; 10A, 250V. 
tandem blades. No. 
2127S is rated 15A, 


125V; 10A, 250V. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE AND WIRE 


Connections easily made to ends or base. 








Wire receptacles, insert in channel and snap 
on cover. 





Propuce FoR WAR...AND PLAN for PEACE ‘ 
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different, but effective, “Controlled 
Materials Plan.” 


Trained Manpower Saves Materials 


The expert knowledge of Graybar 
Procurement Advisors and Graybar 
Product Specialists often helped to 
avoid over-ordering or ordering the 
wrong thing, either of which could 
cause a slowdown in.the orderly 
process of distributing electrical ma- 
Graybar Product Special- 
ists are really Application Engineers 


terials. 


who concentrate on Communica- 
tions, Power, Lighting, Wiring, 


Signaling, etc. They have been of 
exceptional service to the army, 
Navy, and to War Industry. 


(A) Procurement Manpower 


Functioning in the job of helping 
save critical materials in electrical 
procurement are two groups of 
Graybar men: 


(1) Graybar Procurement Ad- 
visors who are available to 
the Army, Navy or to war 
plants needing advice or 
help on: catalog, price or 
delivery information ; sam- 
ples or information on al- 
ternate items; help in list- 
ing bills of materials. 


a 


Graybar Specialists (De- 


partment Managers ) 


trained as application engi- 
neers in their special fields 
of Aviation, Marine, Light- 
ing, Power, Wiring, Com- 
munications, etc. 
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(B) Office Manpower 


Backing up our Procurement Ad- 
visors and Department Managers 
(Specialists) are a group of Gray- 
bar Men and Women carefully 
trained to handle quickly and accu- 
rately all of the important work 


entailed, in order editing, stock 
maintenance, extending priorities, 


placing and following orders on sup- 
pliers, billing, etc. It takes about two 
years to properly train one of these 
office operations people to do an 
efficient all-around job. They are 
well equipped to help save critical 
materials. 


(C) Warehouse Manpower 


Our Procurement Advisors, De- 
partment Managers and Office Oper- 
ations people could all function 
perfectly but unless they were in 
turn, helped by a well-trained Ware- 
house Group we could not properly 
serve our war customers. From the 
Receiving Clerk, to the Warehouse 
Man, The Assembler, the Packer, 
the Shipping Clerk and the Delivery 
Man, all must do their specialized 
jobs well (functioning under an ex- 
pert Warehouse Foreman) if the 
order is to be delivered promptly 
and correctly. 


MONEY IS SAVED 


when a wholesaler is 
streamlined for war 





Spreading Cost Lowers Them 


By spreading the cost of perform- 
ing all the functions of distribution 
(previously mentioned) over lines 
made by more than 200 manufac- 
turers, Graybar does a better job 
and does it more economically than 
could one or even a sizeable group 
of manufacturer-suppliers do all 
these things for themselves. Sev- 
eral manufacturers have estimated 
that they would have to increase 
present selling prices to war users by 
15 percent or more, if they had to 
abandon their distribution setup and 
perform all the distributor’s func- 
tions for themselves. 


Individual Plant Inventories 


Cost Money 
If all of Graybar’s war industry 
customers maintained their own 


stocks of electrical replacement and 
maintenance equipment, and if all 
these individual plants charged all 
the proper costs, (depreciation, 
transportation, warehouse space, 
handling costs, obsolescence, taxes 
and interest on their investment) 
against their inventories, the total 
cost would be something like 25-30 
percent of the inventory investment. 
Graybar does all of this job for its 
war industry customers at less than 
half this cost. Some of the rea- 
sons for this differential are: lower 
turnover of individual inventories, 
smaller units causing higher trans- 
portation costs and greater depreci- 
ation and obsolescence of individual 
stocks. 


Saves Paper Work 


Another great saving, sometimes 
not calculated, is the saving of paper 
work. Assume that a certain war 
order calls for 7 electrical items from 
7 manufacturers. If this order is 
placed with Graybar, the following 
paper work will be saved; 6 orders, 
6 priority extensions, 6 order follow- 
ups, 6 delivery receipts, 6 invoices 
to check, and 6 checks to write. It 
has been estimated that procure- 
ment through the distributor will 
save government departments and 
war industries 60-70 percent of their 
paper work. 
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Promoting Better Lamp Servicing NOW— 


Helping war plants get the most from their lighting systems is a contribution to the war 


effort that every wholesaler’s salesman can make. Such work will also serve him as a 


good-will builder and as a contact for sales of additional lighting units. It will help pave 


the way for changeover jobs and prospective reconversion business. 











— 





A vital job in all lighting maintenance. Adequate cleaning equipment is always 


Salesmen can aid their customers by ad- 


Soap and water, applied energetically and important. This truck has one tank for vising them to consider accessibility of 


frequently will help keep up the level of cleaning solution, another for rinse bath, 


light so necessary to war plants. 


space for cloths, etc. 


fixtures before the installation is made. 
These may be lowered for cleaning. 








HOW TO CHECK A FLUORESCENT CIRCUIT 


1. CHECK THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY. After deter- 
mining that electrical connections are perfect and that 
voltage is there, test the line voltage to see that it is 
correct. It is very essential that the voltage be within ihe 
range for which the ballast is designed: 110-125, 194-220, 
220-250. The voltage must be maintained within these 
limits. 


2. CHECK THE STARTING SWITCH. The starter, like 
the lamp, is a renewable part of a fluorescent circuit 
and should be the first part suspected after voltage has 
been found correct. Replace the starter with a starter 
that is known to be good. If it is possible to start the 
lamps with the substitute starter, it is safe to assume the 
original starter was the cause of trouble. 


3. CHECK THE FIXTURE. Look for poor contacts in the 
lamp socket by twisting the lamp gently with the current 
on to see if proper contact can be made. Check the 
connections to the lamp sockets to see if they are tight. 
Where a combination lamp socket and starter is used, 
be sure the connection between these parts is tight. Look 
for grounds and short circuits or crossed wires. 


4. CHECK THE BALLAST. The ballast may be checked 
for an open circuit or ground by means of a bell ringer 
or similar device, if desired. Excellent test kits are avail- 
able for testing the ballasts. 


j 
n Lamp W 
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For higher installations a salesman’s customers will have to 
consider movable towers or telescopic platforms. A _ large 
airplane plant has this elaborate and effective device. 
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Salesmen must have a 
knowledge of lighting main- 
tenance and some of the 


problems involved. 








4s permanent mounting is more common, 
salesmen should watch for practical meth- 
ods of gaining access to fixtures. This is 
one, a brace added to a regular ladder. 


Aids Production . . Builds Future 





Sales 





For the larger war factory, salesmen will be wise to suggest that their custom- 
ers consider portable platforms. This one rolls through two aisles, straddling 
the machinery between. It is helpful when many fixtures are the same height. 


Photos above and left from General Electric. 








“mem tO VE a are 2S oe ee ee 


0 The platform is raised by electric power. 
e Two of the crew work on the platform, 
one below operates the controls. 
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A certain aircraft factory has provided an example of supplementing the mobile 


platform, reaching lighting fixtures via a “lamping bridge” 


the regular crane rails. Photos from Westinghouse. 


which travels on 









“When it comes to 
warplant lighting... 


this label tells 
me what | want 
to know!” 





It saves a score of questions. It saves more 
scores of manhours and money in main- 
tenance. And it can save production 
headaches. Because this label on a fluo- 
rescent lighting fixture means it’s a 
FLEUR-O-LIER . . . TESTED—CERTI- 
FIED—GUARANTEED! 





35 leading fixture makers participate in the 
FLEUR-O-LIER program .. . build their 
fixtures to rigid standards set up by 
Mazda lamp experts. Every single part 
of a FLEUR-O-LIER is tested to those 
standards, and Certified by impartial ex- 
perts —Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., of New York—at the beginning. 








Then checks are made at quarterly inter- 
vals by an E. T. L. inspector who visits 
the factory of each participant. 





Starters and ballasts have their own Cer- 
tification tests to make sure you get high 
power factor and reliable operation. The 
result? You don’t have to test either the 
whole or any part of a FLEUR-O-LIER 
again. The LABEL tells you it’s right. 








FLEUR-O-LIERS conform to all WPB con- 
servation orders. They’re available only 
with suitable priority rating. Whenever 
warplant fluorescent is indicated, be sure 
to specify fixtures bearing the FLEUR- 
O-LIER label. 





& 





Write NOW for new booklet containing 
complete FLEUR-O-LIER engineering 
specifications. You'll want them for ready 
reference when you specify lighting equip- 
ment. With them you'll get the FLEUR-O- 
LIER story and list of manufacturers. 
Address FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFAC- 
TURERS, 2121-8 Keith Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





Of 
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FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES 


FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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Promote Better Lamp Servicing NOW—(Cont.) 





AVERAGE NUMBER OF LAMPS 
TO BE REPLACED EACH MONTH 
HOURS PER YEAR 
























































INSTALLATION IS USED LAMP LIFE,HOURS 1000 2500 3000 
v : Di NR. xy v 
a eS a —— a 
— a —____—__—_—_—— 72{- t— 24 
—— 8500 ~ 26 
LAMP l tie i HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE — : 
REPLACEMENT - —8000-— \ | As shown by the dotted-line example, start at the lower _ 66 \_ 22 
GUIDE I — \ left and follow up to the line representing the days — 20 
\, per week the installation is used. To the nghtisa = 
7500 — T heavy line which shows the annual burning hours 7 
Next, proceed toward the zero at the lower right 24 
as far as the number of lamps in the installation. ~ 60—~ r— 20 
From this intersection move to the right to find a 
the monthly lamp replacement rate. In case ——— =? 
there are more than 100 lamps, the values 22 
i in the scale below may be multiplied by -54- t— 18 
10 or 100 so that the mange becomes - 
0-1000 or O-10,000. The number of — | = 
lamps to be replaced will be respectively - 2 
| 10 and 100 times greater than the eS ie 
values shown at the right 
© t. 
p= (4 
16 
DAYS PER WE = 
INSTALLATION 
p= § 
IS USED ors 
ae 
10 
-— 6 
Of course there are other 
ways of reaching high-bay 8 ft 
installations, if the salesman’s - 
customer has manpower and . 
imagination. The GE artist — 
suggests one. = 
4 
2-2 
ae | 
° 2 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 ° ° 


4 68 
HOURS PER DAY 




















ent of Actua! Averaae Lf 





Relation between cost of light and frequency of Relation between percent of total light delivered and other factors con- 
cleaning for various rates of depreciation. GE chart. sidered in lamp maintenance. Chart courtesy of Sylvania Products. 
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Mr. Sarnoff's Statement Means: 


Cut Your Costs. 





It You Expect To 








David Sarnoff, 


President, Radio Corporation 


\PID expansion of new markets 
and reductions in costs of dis 
tribution, thereby making pos- 
sible lower prices to consumers, are 
the post-war promise of a new wa} 
f applying scientific research to the 
complex 
distribution. 


problems of commercial 


Because it creates the possibility 


of increased peacetime industrial 
production and employment, this de 
velopment is regarded by RCA as 
highly important in its post-war 
according to David Sar 


noff, President. 


planning, 


“Industry in general faces one of 
its greatest challenges,” Mr. Sarnoff 


50 


of Imerica 


said, “in the obvious necessity to 
naintain after peace is won the high 
levels of employment brought about 
by the nation’s war-time battle of 
production. We believe that the new 
methods we are developing to deal 
with the high costs of distribution 
will be a major factor in helping this 
company meet its share of the chal- 
lenge.” 

So successful has been the appli 
cation of the fact-finding methods ot 
science to the problems of distribu 
tion, according to Mr. Sarnoff, that 
it is now apparent this new type 
of commercial research soon must be 
given importance equal to technical 
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research as a _ necessary tool of 
\merican business. 

“Industry called in science years 
ago to solve its technical problems,” 
Mr. Sarnoff explained. “The con- 
stant succession of improved and 
new products, together with the ex- 
traordinary advances in mass pro 
duction and lower consumer prices 
over a long period of time, marks 
the success of this idea. 

“Increasingly stronger competi- 
tion and the growing need of indus- 
try generally to expand employment 
caused us more than two years ag 
to examine closely all factors having 
to do with costs in the radio indus 
try. Production costs were found t 
be approaching the minimum, distri 
bution costs*excessively high. Thi 
latter were equal to, and in some 1n- 
stances greater than, the former. So 
we decided to call in science again, 
to see if it could not do the sam 
job for distribution that it 
for production.” 

As a consequence, the RCA Vic 
tor Division set up in Chicago a new 
department called Commercial Re- 
search. It operates under the super 


has done 


\ 


vision of Vance C. Woodcox, RC.\ 
Victor Regional Director, with | 
W. Butler as department manager 

Accomplishments of our Depat 
ment of Commercial Research 
date include: 

1. Completion of nearly forty r 
search projects related to distribu 
tion, resulting in the accumulation 
concrete evidence that distributior 
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Increase Sales Efficiency— 
()ualify as Electronic Distributor 











complex problems can be simplified 
and its high costs substantially re- 
duced. 

2. Development of new methods 
and practices in both wholesale and 
retail distribution, tested and proved 
as to their efficiency and effective- 
ness. 

3. Installation in Chicago of a 
completely new system of wholesale 
distribution for one of our important 
products (phonograph — records), 
which achieves major economies in 
work, time, and costs. 

4. Preparation of plans for pass- 
ing 


ment of 


on the results of the Depart 
Commercial Research to 


independent wholesale and_ retail 


dealers, who may adopt them com- 


pletely or use them as standards 


wainst which to check their own 
individual methods 

The new methods of ‘“‘streamlin- 
ng’’ distribution in relation to our 
numerous products are believed to 
e significant, according to Mr. 
Sarnoff, because they are 
undamental and, therefore, adapta 


largely 


le to other lines of merchandise 
The problems of distribution are 
rouped by Mr. Sarnoff under two 
road headings: (1) Operations and 
? 


2) Merchandising. Classified un 
er operations are management and 
ersonnel, shipping and warehous 
Ig, space layout, inventory contro] 
nd accounting. Under merchandis 
pricing, 
les organization, advertising, and 


g come general policies, 


les promotion. 
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These problems are related by the 
Department of Commercial Research 
to three types of distribution- 
wholesale, retail and direct. The 
fact-finding methods of science are 
applied in all instances. Nothing 
is taken for granted. Even standard 
practices, long accepted as sound 
rigid 
As a result, new standards 
of evaluation have come into use and 
they are causing many of the tradi- 
tional ideas about business to be dis- 


business conduct, are given 
tests. 


carded. 

In some instances, the “time and 
motion” studies used so successfull) 
in production have been effectively 
distribution methods, 
while in others newly-developed 
methods of simplification and stand- 
ardization have achieved remarkable 


applied to 


results. 

“The chief aim is to eliminate, in- 
solar as possible, the guess-work 
from business judgment,” Mr. Sar- 
noff said. “Very little exact data 
exists in the field of distribution; 
therefore, management is required 
to exercise much of its judgment on 
the basis of traditional business ex 
perience. 

“When we place traditional ex- 
perience under the microscopic ex 
amination of this new type of com- 
mercial rescarch, a very surprising 
amount of it is found to be unjusti- 
fiable. Our studies, however, hav 
proved that distribution can be de 
veloped into a science, wherein exact 


knowledge takes the place of com 


mercial folklore in the formation of 
business practices.” 

Mr. Sarnoff called particular at 
tention to the fact that commercial 
research activities are extending be- 
yond the confines of ‘the producer 
and distributor to the buying public, 
where habits, needs and desires of 
are being carefully 
charted in order to create a more ac- 
curate picture than has ever been 
‘what’ and 


the customer 


available of ‘how’ to 
supply him. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of studies made thus far, said Mr. 
Sarnoff, concerns the exploration of 
new tmarkets for both old and new 
products. An important element in 
this connection, he pointed out, 1s 
the swiftly accelerating trend in the 
radio industry to become, in addi- 
tion to a supplier to the individua! 
consumer, a supplier to industry 
itself of both communications and 
non-communications products. 


“Technical research at the 
other end of the line is fast ap- 
plying radio-electronic princi- 
ples to the development of de- 
vices which greatly speed up, 
simplify, and make more effect- 
ive numerous methods and proc- 
esses in industrial manufactur- 
ing,” Mr.eSarnoff added. “These 
products are mostly of the type 
that requires direct distribution 
catherthan wholesale or retail 
distribution; therefore, it now is 
the job of commercial research to 
determine what manner of direct 
distribution is best. 









D. E. Harris (left) Pacific 
Coast vice-president, General 
Electric Supply Corp., congratu- 
lates Harry Perl, president, State 
Electric Supply Co., Oakland, who 
is new chairman of the Pacific Div. 





George Curtis, Smoot-Holman 
Lamp Co., J. A. Kahn, Rocky 
Mountain district manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corp., and 
VM. C. Hixson, San _ Francisco 
manager, G-E lamp department. 





Dave Saulsbury, Seattle man- 
ager, and Clyde Williams, San 
Francisco district sales manager 
of Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company. 
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Camera Clicks 
at NEWA 


Pacific Conference 


Santa Barbara 
June 17-19 





M. G. Sues, Los Angeles 
manager, Leo J. Meyberg Co., and 
Walter Thompson, Pacific Coast 
manager, Westinghouse Lamp. 








Salt Lake’s one hundred per- 
cent turnout at the meeting: (left 
to right) Sam Rosenfield, owner, 
United Electric Supply Co., Roy 
Kimberlin, manager, Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., H. W. Price, manager, 
electrical department, Salt Lake 
Hardware Co., John Longden, 
manager, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. and J. A. Kahn, Rocky 
Mountain manager, General Elec- 
tric Supply Co. 
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R. A. Balzari, secretary of the 
Pacific division, NEWA, and 
Howard Ehrlich, founder of the 
“W holesaler’s Salesman,” now 
executive vice president, McGraw- 


Hill Publishing Co. 





U.S. Rubber Co. delegation 
included (left to right) Fred D. 
Benz, Pacific Coast manager, wire 
and cable division, F. E. Staible 
and H. F. Johnson, New York, 


and Jack Milne, San Francisco. 





J. P. Carson, San Francisco 
district manager, Graybar Electric 
Co., and E. E. Buerkel, sales man- 
ager, Incandescent Supply Co., San 
Francisco. 
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A PRIMER OF ELECTRONICS 


PART I 


ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Chapter l 


What Does "Electronics" Mean? 


Once upon a time not so long ago, there was a 
sales meeting. The group of men present were 
discussing what all business groups discuss—the 
future progress of their company and what they, 
as salesmen, would be called upon to sell. The 
company they represented to the buying public 
manufactured light sources and equipment, radio 
tubes, and other types of vacuum and gaseous 
discharge tubes for communication, detection and 
similar purposes. 

The word “electronics” popped up frequently 
until finally someone asked, “Just what is ‘elec- 
tronics’? If we are going to deal with electron 
tubes and devices utilizing them, we need to know 
a great deal more about them.”’ 

The word “electronics” has received a tremen- 
dous amount of attention during the past few 
months and it may be destined for some abuse by 
being applied where it does not appear to belong. 
On the other hand, a simple candle could tech- 
nically be called an electronic device since it in- 
volves electrons in motion and a_ consequent 
physio-chemical change. It would seem however 
that the science of electronics may deserve a 
category of its own, even though there appears 
to be no sharp dividing line between an electronic 
device and non-electronic device. 

The word electron is a noun applied to the basic 
clement of electric charge. The American Stan- 
dards Association defines an electron as, “. . . the 
natural, elementary quantity of negative elec- 
tricity,’ and electronics as, that branch of 
science and technology which relates to the con- 
duction of electricity through gases or in vacuo.”’ 

Perhaps, then, we can more properly apply the 
word “electronic”? to a device or tube which is 
deliberately designed to make use of electron 
emission, rather than to one in which the elec- 
tronic characteristics are more or less incidental. 
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Within the electronic category would come radio 
tubes, Huorescent lamps and a great many other 
vacuum or gaseous discharge tubes, in the field of 
communications, surgery and general industry. 


Basic Substance—The Electron 


All substances are composed of atoms—infin- 
itesimally small particles of matter, something 
less than hundred millionth of an inch in diameter. 
They are not necessarily solid spheres or cubes, 
but rather might be considered as little knots of 
balanced energy. They have a central kernel or 
nucleus which is made up primarily of positive 
electrical charges called protons, and around 
which negative charges, called electrons, rapidly 
revolve in much the same way that the planets 
revolve around the sun. This theory of atom 
structure was developed by Dr. Nils Bohr, a 
Danish scientist who first brought it to the atten- 
tion of physicists in 1913. 

These inconceivably small whirling systems 
make up all matter. [The fundamental difference 
between one element and another is in the num- 
ber of electrons revolving around the nucleuses of 
its atoms. A hydrogen atom, for instance, has 
only one electron revolving about its nucleus, 


i+ 





HYDROGEN CARBON 


ltomic structure, as seen in the simple atom of hydrogen, 
left, where one electron revolves around one positively charged 
nucleus of one proton, and the complex carbon atom, right, 
where six electrons swarm about a nucleus of six protons. 
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whereas a helium atom has two; carbon, six; oxy- 
gen, eight; and so on for each of the elements 
thus far discovered. A mercury atom has eighty 
electrons swarming around its nucleus, and a few 
other elements still more. The smallest unit of 
an element or compound which retains the identity 
or character of the solid or fluid substance, is a 
cluster of atoms called a molecule. The water 
we drink, for instance, is composed of two parts 
of the element hydrogen and one part of the ele- 
ment oxygen, that is, its molecule consists of two 
hydrogen atoms and one oxygen atom. It is ex- 
pressed chemically as H.O. 

The charge of each individual electron is al- 
ways the same, regardless of its source. In an 
ordinary electrically-neutral atom, the total posi- 
tive charge of the nucleus or core is equal to the 
total negative charges of the planetary electrons 
around it. Although this treatise adheres to the 
theory that electrons are pure or basic negative 
charges for the sake of simplicity, the true nature 
of the electron is not definitely established. They 
have weight and mass but their solid form, if 
any, is not clearly understood. One ounce of 
electrons would contain about 30 billion, billion, 
billions of them. 


The Theory of Electric Current 


Since all substances are made up of atoms, all 
must contain electrons because they are a part 
of the atoms. However, there are also in all 
materials varving amounts of so-called free-elec- 
trons which are not bound tightly to atoms, but 
which are free to move about in all directions 
from one atom to another. The fact that their 
speed may be stimulated by the application of 
additional energy such as heat, will be touched 
upon later. In certain kinds of atoms some of 
the electrons can be moved relatively easily from 
atom to atom. Such substances are called “‘elec- 
trical conductors”’, and include copper, aluminum, 
ron, and many other metals, compounds and 
liquids. In other atoms, the electrons are more 
tightly bound to the atom. Therefore, such sub- 
stances as rubber, mica, paper and oil are non- 
onductors because they greatly impede the flow 
yf electricity. 

Thus in a copper wire, electrons move at ran- 
lom in every direction within the metal. When 
n addition to this motion there is a definite drift 
‘f electrons along the conductor, an electric cur- 
‘ent is said to be flowing. This flow of electric 
urrent may be compared to the flow of water in 
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Electrons flowing along a conductor may be compared to the 
action of water flowing through a pipe. Direct current flows 
like water from a centrifugal pump, through a continuous loop 
of pipe back to the pump, as seen above. 


a pipe. The force that starts these electrons mov- 
ing in one direction is called an electromotive 
force (E.M.F.) and will be considered more in 
detail later. 

Direct current always flows in the same direc- 
tion. Its flow may be compared to the flow of 
water from a centrifugal pump—through a con- 
tinuous loop of pipe, and back to the pump. 


Early Observations and 
Natural Electric Phenomena 


The Greeks had a word for electricity. It was 
‘elektron’”’ which translated means amber. Thales 
of Miletus, an ancient Greek philosopher, is said 
to have been the first to observe that an amber 
rod when rubbed, would attract straws and other 
light objects. This simple experiment performed 
2500 years ago, marks the first time man became 
aware of electricity. Today, every woman is 
familiar with a similar phenomenon when her 


know how a sheet of paper sticks to the surface 





* 
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Oe eee 
The “discovery” of electricity by Thales about 2500 years ago, 


was based on the ability of amber, when rubbed with flannel, 
to pick up various light-weight objects. 
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A glass rod, when rubbed with dry flannel, becomes negatively 
charged because ‘it has acquired a surplus of electrons. The 
rod will then attract a pith ball (right), or it will repel a 
similar negatively-charged rod. 


of the desk if it is rubbed vigorously a tew times 
and will even crackle when lifted from the desk. 

When a glass rod is rubbed with dry flannel, 
friction transfers some electrons from the flannel 
to the glass rod. The rod becomes negatively 
charged because it has acquired a surplus of 
electrons and the flannel becomes positively 
charged because of a deficiency of them. If the 
same thing is done again with another rod and 
flannel, it will be found that the rods, if suspended 
on a cord (and insulated from the ground), will 
tend to repel each other, as will the two pieces of 
flannel, but that the rods and fiannel are attracted 
to each other. Thus we find a fundamental law 
of electricity—that like charges repel each other 
and unlike charges attract each other. In other 
words, matter resents being thrown out of balance 
electrically, and seeks to regain balance by dis- 
charging a surplus of electrons to other matter 
having a deficiency of them or at least a more 
nearly neutral electronic state. 

There are a great many visible examples of 
electron discharges in everyday life. When a lump 
of sugar is broken, a cat’s fur rubbed or a roll of 
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Above are illustrated familiar examples of electronic discharges 
which are seen in everyday life. Friction causes the spark. 
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friction tape unrolled, sparks can be seen if the 
room is dark enough. The friction creates an 
electronic discharge in each instance. Another 
example which has caused discomfort and _ sur- 
prise to thousands of people is the result of scuf- 
fing feet along a dry rug and then touching 

radiator or another person with a finger tip. The 
friction of scufing charges the body with an excess 
of electrons which are promptly discharged with 
a spark upon contact with a non-charged object. 


Measurement of Electric 
Current Flow—The Ampere 


It has already been pointed out how the flow of 
current is somewhat like the flow of water in a 
pipe. Water flow can be measured in gallons per 
second. Electric current flow can be measured if 
we determine the total quantity of electrical 
charge moved and the time involved in moving it. 

The flow is measured in terms of its effect upon 
certain chemicals. The quantity of electricity 
which will deposit 0.00118 grams of silver in a 
standard silver nitrate solution is known as the 
‘coulomb’. This unit was named in honor of the 
famous French physicist, Charles A. Coulomb. 
The total quantity of charge in coulombs may be 
determined by weighing the negative plate before 
and after-the time interval of current flow and 
dividing this weight in grams by 0.00118. Then 
by dividing the number of coulombs thus obtained 
by the total number of seconds for which the cur- 
rent flowed, the number of coulombs per second 
can be obtained. And coulombs per second equals 
amperes. (Named in honor ot Andre Marie- 
Ampere, also a French physicist. ) 

Of course such a method of measuring current 
is inconvenient and could not be used today except 
experimentally, so the ammeter has been devel- 
oped which is connected in series with the load 
and the current read directly in amperes on the 
scale of the instrument. 


Measurement of Electrical 
Pressure—The Volt 


In discussing current flow in the preceding para- 
graphs, no account was taken of the electrical 
pressure forcing it. Of course some sort of pres- 
sure is necessary if it is to flow at all. The unit 
of such electrical pressure is called the ‘‘Volt”’ 
named for Alessandro Volta, an Italian scientist. 

An understanding of voltage may be clearer if 
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Electricity is measured by the quantity per second 
passing through a conductor. The unit of quantity 











of is an ampere, established in the laboratory by 
: using a silver nitrate solution, scales and a measure 
| a of time (above, left and center). Commercially, 
er an ammeter, above right, measures the quantity of 
if electricity passing through a circuit. 
cal 
Se indre Marie-Ampere, left, discovered the “right 
It. hand rule” shown at right, which establishes that 
on when a coil is held in the right hand, and the 
itv current flows in the direction of the fingers, the 
; thumb always points to the north pole of the 
a magnetic field which is set up in the coil. 
the 
the | 
nb. 
be 
ore ; P “ P a . _ - , 
aid the water analogy is used again. If two holes of is forced out more rapidly. The difference in the 
= the same diameter are punched in a water tank, two pressures is called the difference in potential 
or" one near the top and one near the bottom, the and it can be easily measured. 
a water will flow more rapidly from the lower hole Electrical pressure or voltage is measured in 
ond || than from the upper one. The reason for this is much the same way. In the diagram, two 1.5 volt 
site the difference in fluid pressure at the bottom and dry cell batteries are shown connected in series 
rie. | top of the tank. Obviously, the weight of water with an incandescent lamp. The voltmeter would 
or pressure is greater at the bottom, so the water show a reading of 3 volts which means that the 
rent difference in potential or electrical pressure be- 
-ept tween the two ends of the lamp circuit is 3 volts. 
- } _ . - . . . . 
oak. | Electromotive force (E.M.F.) (mentioned previ- 
_— ously) is the difference in potential which causes 
the a current of electrons to flow in the circuit, giving 
rise to a continuous current. Thus, the batteries 
are like the tank of water being slowly emptied to 
maintain a constant E.M.F. between the lamp 
terminals. 
One volt is the electrical pressure or electro- 
motive force required to produce a current of one 
ara- ampere through a conductor against a resistance 
rical of one ohm. The ohm, a unit of resistance to cur- 
yres- rent flow, will be discussed shortly. 
unit | In electrical calibration work it is essential to 
olt”’, | ‘ sila Sean ‘alle , . have a cell of known and constant E.M.F. The 
a essandro Volta, born 1745, made many contributions to y y KC re 
st. ~sage ig ae age >S I al “Stand: Il has been em- 
itist. lectricity, including Volta’s Pile, right, the first battery. The Weston Normal tandard’ Cell has been em 
er if olt, unit of electrical pressure, was named for him. ployed as the International Standard for E.M.F. 
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In both the flow of water, left, and the flow of electricity, 
right, pressure is measured by the difference in potential. The 
voltmeter measures that there is a three-volt difference in 
potential between the ends of the lamp circuit. 


ratings because of its extraordinary constancy of 
E.M.F. Its E.M.F. in standard form at 20 
Centigrade is 1.0183 volts. Therefore, the legal 

l 
1.0183 
generated by a Standard Weston Cell. 

The first battery was devised by Volta and was 
called the ‘Voltaic Pile’. It consisted of a pile of 
alternated discs of silver and zinc, separated by 
brine soaked cloths. Modern dry cell batteries 
utilize a similar principle. 


volt may be defined as of the voltage 


, 
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CADMIUM 
= SULPHATE + 
The Weston Normal Cell provides a constant and known 


voltage (1.0183 at 20 degrees Centrigrade) which is used as a 
standard in measuring the “legal” volt. 


& CADMIUM AMALGAM 
BATU ce 
wa 
MERCURY MERCUROUS SULPHATE 





Resistance to Current Flow— 
The Ohm—Its Measurement 


All movement of matter (except a falling body 
in a perfect vacuum) is opposed by the resisting 
force of friction. In the water pipe, the interior 
walls of the pipe resist the flow of water. In an 
electrical conductor, a resistance opposes the flow 
of current through the conductor. 

The quantity of flow per second (amperes) 
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which 
It may be compared with the friction 
of the interior of the pipe against the flow of the water. 


An electrical conductor has resistance interferes with 


the flow of electrons. 


which can be forced through a conductor is 
directly proportional to the push it receives 
(volts), and is inversely proportional to the re- 


sistance it encounters (ohms). 


Ohm’s law and is expressed as # = IR, orl = = 
or R where E equals volts, | equals amperes, 
and R equals ohms. 

In electrical circuits it is frequently necessary to 
deliberately cut down the flow of current. This 
is done with resistances or resistors as they are 
often called. Such resistors may be simple coils 
of fine wire, carbon or graphite rods, or other 
devices which will satisfactorily reduce the flow 
of current through the circuit. 

When two or moré resistors are connected in 
series (end to end) so that the same current flows 


through first one and then the other, the total or | 


combined effective resistance of all is equal to the 


sum of the individual ones. If the water pipe 


example is used again, it will be seen that the | 


action of electrical resistances in series is like the 
water resistance in two pipes of different sizes 
coupled end to end, that is, the total resistance to 
the water flow is equal to the sum of each pipe’s 
resistance. This might be expressed as R, — Ri 

Ro, etc., when R: equals the total, Ri the first re- 
sistance, R» the second, and so on for any number. 


— ~ 
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When two or more resistors are connected in series, the total 
effective resistance will be the sum of the separate resistances. 
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\lso, the voltage or pressure required to push the 
same amount of current through the series of 
resistors is equal to the sum of the pressures re- 
quired to push it through each one of them. In 


| other words, if R: requires 50 volts to push 10 


j 


amperes through it, and Re requires 70 volts to 
push 10 amperes through it, then both together 
will require 120 volts. Furthermore, if that 


much pressure (120 volts) is not available, 10 


amperes of current flow will not be able to get 
through, and Ohm’s Law will have to be applied 
to find out just how much will get through. 

On the other hand, if for instance only 110 
volts is available and a current flow of 10 amperes 
must be obtained for some reason, resistance can 


| be taken out gradually until it is found that the 


10 amperes current is getting through. This is the 
principle of rheostat operation. 

To summarize briefly, the current (amperes) 
in all parts of a series circuit is the same, but the 
pressure (voltage) required to force a given cur- 
rent through is proportional to the amount of 


/ resistance offered. 


If resistors are connected in parallel (side by 
side), the pressure or voltage drop across each 
one of them is obviously the same regardless of 
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When two or more resistances are connected in parallel, the 
effect is similar to that shown with the two sizes of water 
pipes. The flow of both the current and the water is reduced 
because of the two paths through which they must flow. 


the size of the resistors. However, in this case 
the total current flow will be equal to the sum of 
the current flow in each individual resistor. It 
will also be inversely proportional to the resis- 
tance offered by each resistor and can be expressed 
ed 
R. Ri R: 
With the two water pipes connected in series 
the resistance to the flow of water is reduced be- 
cause in this arrangement it passes through two 
pipes simultaneously instead of first one and then 
the other as in the case of series connection. 


etc. 





Chapter 2 


Conductor Characteristics 
And Resistance 


The resistance to the flow of current offered by 
any conductor is effected by any one or a com- 
bination of four principle factors, namely the 
length of the conductor, its diameter or cross-sec- 
tional area, the type of material it is, and its tem- 
perature. 

First, the resistance of any given type of con- 
ductor varies directly with its length. In other 
words, the longer the wire the greater its electri- 
cal resistance in the same proportion. Second, the 
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The resistance of any given conductor varies directly with the 
length and inversely with the cross-section area. One unit area, 
0’ unit length, as above left, will have twice the resistance 
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resistance of any given type of conductor varies 
inversely with its cross-sectional area which means 
that if the cross-sectional area is doubled, its re- 
sistance to the flow of current is cut in half 
because twice as much room is allowed for it to 
pass along the wire. Third, different materials 
offer different amounts of resistance. Since silver 
has the lowest resistance of all metals, it is estab- 
lished as the basis for comparison with all others 
with a relative resistance of 1. Fourth, when the 
temperature of a conductor is raised, it speeds up 
the random movement of the atoms in the con- 
ductor. In all pure metals this increases the resist- 
ance to current flow. In carbon and a few other 


Q_ _) 


of a unit length, two unit areas, as above center, and one half 
the resistance of a unit area, two unit lengths as above, right. 
Thus, the larger the wire the less the resistance. 
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STANDARD WIRE TABLE 
GAUGE DIAMETER OHMS PER 1000 FT. POUNDS PER 1000 FT. 
18 040” 6.39 491 
20 032” 10.16 3.09 
22 0253” 16.15 1.94 
24 0201" 25.69 1.22 
26 0159" 40.86 0.77 
28 0126" 64.96 0.48 
30 0100” 103.30 0.30 
32 0079” 164.26 0.19 
34 0063” 261.23 0.12 
36 0050” 415.24 0.08 7 
38 0039” 660.37 0.05 Z 
40 0031” 1049.7 0.03 

















SILVER 
copper [itr] 
ALUMINUM 
SOFT IRON | 6.00 ] 
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The variation of resistance to the size of the wire has been 
worked out in this table, top chart. The 
resistance of various conductors is shown above. 











PLATINUM i 7.20 








HARD STEEL] 13.5 








MERCURY | 63.! 





relative electrical 
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substances, however, the resistance decreases as 
the temperature rises. 

[he standard or legal unit of resistance (the 
Centigrade 
of a column of mercury weighing 14.4521 grams, 
106.3 centimeters high, with a uniform cross-sec- 
tional area of | square millimeter. 


ohm) is defined as the resistance at 0 


The Unit of Electric Power— 
Fhe Watt 


Thus far, none of the flow 
measurement discussed have covered the capacity 


units of current 
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The resistance of a conductor varies with the temperature of 
that conductor, as shown in the chart above. The cause is a 
speeding up in the random movement of the atoms as shown. 

















of that how to do work. The ampere is simply a | 
measure of the amount or quantity of current 
flow, the volt a measure of the pressure behind it, 
and the ohm a measure of the resistance to flow 
which must be overcome. 

The time rate of a man, a horse, or a machine 
to do work (overcome resistance) is called 
power. The average man can lift or raise about 
90 pounds a distance of one foot in about one 
second. This combination of weight, distance and 
time would be called one manpower. Even if he 
lifted this weight in two or three peces of 45 or 
30 Ibs. each, respectively, but lifted them a foot 














HORSEPOWER 


James Watt, of steam engine fame, first defined horsepower— 
the moving of 550 pounds to a height of 1 foot in one second. 
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MANPOWER 


It is compared, above, to manpower, the moving of 90 pounds 
to a height of I foot in one second. 
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each and all in one second, he still would be ac- 
complishing one manpower of work. If he 
weighed 180 pounds and stepped up four steps, 


| each one foot high, and did it in one second, he 


would accomplish 8 manpower of work. 

James Watt, a Scotch engineer for whom the 
“Watt” unit of electric power was named, found 
by repeated tests and studies, that the average 
horse can lift 550 pounds at the rate of one foot 
per second. Watt first evaluated and defined the 
horsepower while developing the first practical 
steam engine, and his evaluation that one HP 
pounds lifted feet per second: 


$$$ is the 
550 t 


(horsepower ) 
basis of mechanical power measurement today. 

Electric power, however, is measured somewhat 
differently. The work that a stream of water can 
do does not depend entirely upon the size of the 
stream, or entirely upon the pressure behind it, 
but rather upon the combination or product of 
these two factors. Similarly the work done by a 
flow of current does not depend wholly upon the 
volume or quantity of that flow, or wholly upon 
its pressure, but rather upon the product of the 
Thus it can be seen that electric power 
equals the current in amperes times the pressure 
(or E.M.F.) in volts. This is expressed as 
4 EI, or Watts (Power Volts Amperes. ) 
(For direct current. Alternating current char- 
acteristics will be discussed later. ) 

The watt unit of power measurement is the 
amount of power required to maintain a current 
low of one ampere at a pressure of one volt. 
Since the watt is a relatively small unit of power, 
the kilowatt (KW) which is 1000 watts, is used 
where larger units of power measurement are 
desirable: The watt-hour or kilowatt-hour 

KWH) are units of “power-time’’ measurement 
ind are used to determine the amount of power 
used over a period. 


two. 


POWER SOURCE AMMETER VOLTMETER 
110 VOLTS 











SS 


E 
[= P=EIl 
R 
7 110 - 
| lamp = 120 > .916 ampere P lamp =110 .916 =100.76 watts 


P 110 ; is 
won ==—= 6.l1l amperes P iron=110X6.11=672.10 watts 
110 
10 
I =current in amperes 

E =electromotive force in volts 


L grill = =11.0 amperes P grill=11011.0=1210.0 watts 


R =resistance in ohms 
P = power in watts 
raphic illustration of how to compute power in watts. 
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Although horsepower is the unit of mechanical 
power measurement and watt the unit of electric 
power measurement, there is a numerical relation- 
ship between the two. One horsepower is equal 
to 746 watts. 


Energy—Potential and Kinetic 


Since energy is the ability to do work, and since 
power is the time rate of doing work, it is obvious 
that there is a relationship between power and 
energy in that power may also be defined as the 
time rate of expending energy. Therefore, a brief 
analysis of energy can be included at this point. 

Potential energy is just what its name indicates. 
It is energy which is stored up and ready for re- 
lease under the right condition at any time. The 
storage of water behind a dam is a typical exam- 
ple of potential energy. It is ready to turn the 


mill wheel and do useful work when the gate is 
opened. 

Coal, oil and natural gas, hidden deep in the 
earth are also examples of potential energy. 
Created millions of years ago from vegetable and 
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Potential energy is common in everyday life—the weight of 
the water above the wheel, the coal from the mines, the oil 
from the wells. Also, in electricity, the storage battery when 
“charged” holds potential energy. 


animal matter under terrific heat and pressure, 
these three fuels are tremendously important to- 
day as sources of power when burned in Diesel 
engine generators or in the boilers of the great 
steam turbine power plants. 

The storage battery is another illustration of 
potential energy. Gaston Plante, the inventor, 
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found that two plates of lead placed in a dilute 
solution of sulphuric would become “charged” if 
connected for a short time to a voltaic cell. Thomas 
A. Edison spent many years developing and per- 
fecting a slightly different type of storage battery. 
At present, storage batteries are the heart of 
automobile ignition systems, and have countless 
industry and transportation. Today the 
charging is accomplished with a low voltage direct 
current generator, and the potential energy stored 
is in the form of chemical energy. 

One other form of potential energy which 
might be mentioned before leaving the subject is 
that evidenced in a flat spiral steel spring which is 
wound tight. In this case the potential energy is 
the result of displacement of the steel molecules 
(mentioned earlier). In a relaxed condition the 
steel molecules are in what might be called a nor- 
mal relative But when the spring is 
wound, these little particles are forced out of 
place, and their tendency to return to their orig- 
inal positions supplies the potential energy of a 
tightened spring. 

This example of the wound spring is an 


uses In 


position. 


ideal 


place to turn to the consideration of Kinetic En- 








Kinetic energy is energy in motion, as in the pile driver above. 


The turbine that drives an electric 
kind of energy. 





generator imparts the same 


| i on a ed, Bee 


ergy because while the spring is —e either 
rapidly or slowly as in a clock, it is a source of 
kinetic energy. 

Kinetic energy is energy in motion. In a pile 
driver, for instance, potential energy is present 
while the weight is held at the top, but upon re- 
lease this energy has been transformed from po- 
tential to kinetic as the weight falls to drive the 
pile into the river bottom. 

The energy in explosives results from the rela- 
tive positions of atoms rather than from mole- 
cules as in the steel spring. Here the atoms which 
positions in the solid form 


were in their ‘‘normal”’ 





In its solid or liquid form, an explosive has potential energy. 
The explosion is a rapid transformation of that potential energy 


into kinetic energy. 


of the explosive are suddenly and violently disar- 
ranged when the solid undergoes an abrupt chem- 
ical change by becoming a gas. The consequent 
large increase in volume is what we call the ex- 
plosion. Thus the potential energy of the solid 
(or liquid) explosive becomes kinetic energy dur- 
ing a split second, whereas the clock spring may 
require days to unwind. 

As far as is known, or at least within the scope 
of present average human mental conception, en- 
ergy like matter can neither be destroyed nor 
created. This law of the conservation of energy 
is one of the great scientific generalizations. If it 
is true that energy can only be changed in form or 
from one location to another, then there is no 
more energy in the universe today than there was 
and no less. 





in the beginning 








TO BE CONTINUED 


In September, and in following issues of WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN. 
For table of contents and chapter summaries see the July 1943 issue. 
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By Alfred Byers, secresar», 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


News Notes From N.E.W.A. 





SURVEY OF 
APPLIANCE REQUIREMENTS 


N.E.W.A.’s_ Special Committee, 
under Harold B. Donley as chair- 
man, has completed the field work in 
connection with its national survey 
of requirements of electrical home 
appliances for use by the Electrical 
Wholesale Distributors Industry 
Advisory Committee in its delibera- 
tions with the War Production 
Board. 

The Association’s office prepared 
and sent out to the entire mem- 
bership several thousand question- 
naires. These questionnaires were 
given then to selected salesmen who 
called on their dealer accounts for 
the purpose of having them fill out 


pointments with Mr. E. B. Ingra 
ham, Times Appliance Co., and Mr 
L. E. Latham, E. B. Latham Com- 
pany, New York, having agreed to 
serve as the other members of his 
Committee. Consideration is being 
given to the appointment of one or 
more sub-committees for specialized 
activities but such plan as yet has 
not materialized. 

To date Mr. Metz has held but 
one meeting, when the groundwork 
was laid for the Committee’s work 
pattern which assures a most con- 
structive approach to, and practical 
handling of, this very difficult but 
immensely important subject. 

All members of this Committee 
know from personal experience the 


ELECTRONICS COMMITTEE 
MAKING SURVEY 


The Radio and Tubes Committee 
name has been changed to Elec- 
tronics Committee. Mr. Percy Stern 
remains the chairman and the full 
Committee continues to serve with 
him. 

Recently the Committee sent to 
Association members a_ question- 
naire intended to develop informa- 
tion as to members present interest 
in electronic devices and their think- 
ing as to future possibilities in this 
field. 

So much has been heard and read 
lately about the technical develop 
inent of electronics, and the place 
the distributor appears to have or 


- and sign them. The cooperation various phases of the electrical may have in the future picture, that 
given to this project by members wholesalers operations in the han- the Electronics Committee believed 
and dealers was excellent. dling of both supplies and appli- that N.E.W.A. members themselves 

Returned questionnaires numbered ances, and therefore the recommen- must have some experiences or opin- 

r- | inthe thousands. Local dealers, de- dations coming from this Committee ions which if collected and summar- 

y- | partment stores, utilities, house are expected to be both practical and ized would assist the whole member 

it furnishing stores were well repre- workable. ship in making some appraisal of the 

‘ sented in the survey. Every state electronic situation as it may be 

¥ and the District of Columbia con- likely to affect them. . ! 

”" tributed data. PACIFIC DIVISION N.E.W.A. . Replies are coming - every day 

Results, as tabulated cannot be re- HOLDS WAR CONFERENCE and Mr. Stern soon expects to be 
1Y | ported here because the information According to word from secretar: “ein to — to he gy mem- 

De eT oe R. A. Balzari, of N.E.W.A.’s Pacific °*® Some really usetul data. 

n- | Industry Advisory Committee of wre seenge and wage oe o- 

or | WPB. The Association, in this in- yr Conterenc oe heey 17 orl, ME-W-A'S. ROSTER GROWS 

gy | Stance, acted voluntarily to aid that 1943 was a real success. Attendance Applications for membership still 

it | committee in acquiring first hand was large and the program was ex- keep arriving at Association head- 

or | knowledge of the appliance situation. ceptionally good. quarters even though Managing Di 

ee For that reason, Mr. Donley’s Spe- Sie Same Walk Site Wlactrie rector Pyle and Secretary Byers 

a | Committee has not released that Supply Company, Oakland. Cali- have been unable lately to spend too 
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information but rather feels that the 
urvey’s results should, and no 
1 sal . : om é 
doubt will, be made public through 
he Committee of WPB. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Mr. Herbert Metz, chairman of 
N_E.W.A.’s Post-War 


mmittee, has completed his ap- 


Planning 
( 


fornia was elected division chairman 
to succeed Mr. D. A. Smith. Mr. C. 
W. Goodwin, Jr. was elected execu- 
tive committeeman from the Di- 
vision. 

A complete bulletin of the Con 
ference is now being prepared for 
distribution to. all 


N.E.W.A. 


members’ of 
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much time traveling. On explana- 
tion of the continued receipt of ap 
plication seems to be the Buffalo 
War Conference of May. Several 
non-members who attended it have 
now applied for membership. An 
other reason is the effective war joh 
being done by N.E.W.A. for the 


whole industry. 
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When the Stripes are in the Attic... 














sk 
E were thinking about a soldier named Tim 
Sound Democracy is Based the other day . . . but not in a sticky, senti- sc 
> - hd < ~ € ( 
on Public Understanding mental sort of a way. : 
, A aie ' 
The purpose of this advertisement—and of the W € were just thinking about the office boy " 
messages which have preceded it in newspapers who’ll come home a trained technician. st 
in New York, Chicago, and Washington—is to P . i in 
build a better understanding of the importance You see, we'll owe Tim a job when he gets 
of Industrial Progress. back. But how the heck are we going to fit a man 
America was built on industrial progress. who has kept a Flying Fortress in fighting trim de 
Victory for our armies would be impossible ‘ F | ‘biliti f li 
without our unparalleled industrial strength. back into the minuscule responsibD1 ities Of sea ing 
Our post-war future will be shaped by it. But to letters and running errands? 
maintain this industrial strength we must have . : : i 
the intelligent cooperation of every citizen. Obviously, we’ve got to figure out a wider In 
In a democracy, where all have a voice, all scope for a Tim who has learned a great deal, not pe 
must undecotend. only about machines, but about people. 
Fortunately, we have all the facilities with . . 
which to eeseuniicdh Gis cfventions ich. And how about the girl who has Tim’s old ha 
American businesses, large and small, can do job? She is doing all right. Maybe she will get CI 
their share. Through their local press and other ‘ ° > wh h P 
means they can educate the people in their own married and quit work when the war is Over... 
communities to an understanding of the ines- but then again? 7 
capable fact that we cannot hope to solve our — : 
Home Front Problems—now or post-war— See how our thoughts were running! Two jobs Sta 
— productivity of each and every to provide where only one job existed. 
merican is increased. 
It is our hope that this McGraw-Hill Cam- > If you run a business, or a department, you yo 
paign will contribute to this understanding and know the next step in our thinking by heart. liv 
provide the ‘‘educational yeast’’ for others, so ‘ s 
that every industrial community can receive Multiply Tim by the number of employees that 
essential insight into the part that a sound in- are in the services, or in government jobs, and add ha’ 
dustry can play in assuring good living. ° . 
, the new people that now have their old jobs, and 
Free newspaper mats of this and other adver- ‘ . , 
tisements of the Campaign are available to you will see that this nation faces the greatest 
those businesses who lack facilities for telling opportunity in the history of the world. 
their own story in their local press. Space is : . : 
poovided, in these mats, for the signature of If we live up to that opportunity, we will not 
t ¥ . . e 
a have 10,000,000 unemployed, with their wonder- 
ful training going to waste. Instead we will have a 
country humming with the released energy of its 
whole people. \me 
ons 
President & 
FREE MATS: If you would like to publish this message over your own com- 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Inc. pany name, or distribute it in handy booklet form, write or wire: Research | 
‘ih Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York (18), N.Y. ~aees 
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When the Stripes are in the Attic... A NEW BATTLE WILL BEGIN 


What are we going to do about providing 
10,000,000 new jobs when the uniforms are in 
the attic? 


That will be the peacetime battle, and thou- 
sands of civilians are now planning its strategy 
and tactics. 


Fortunately, there is a better way to use the 
energy and skill of our fighters and war workers 


than putting them on ambition-killing government 
jobs in some super W. P. A. 


American Industry is the best outlet for per- 
sonal energy and skill. 

If you doubt that, remember that our modern 
industry is little more than 50 years old. 

In that short time it has provided more good 
living for more people than all the centuries and 
milleniums that went before. 

American Industry can give good jobs to every 
skilled and energetic person who wants to work. 

How? By extending the process that produced 
so much good living for so many in the years 
gone by. 
> If that is true, then everybody should under- 
stand how industry works, so that the growth of 
industry can be encouraged. 

The purpose of industry is to get more work 
done in less time. 

The life of industry is improvement. 


When products are constantly improved (either 
in appearance, service or price) more and more 
people buy them. That makes jobs. 


When there is no industrial improvement, you 
have a country with living standards like those in 
China, or India. 

When there is slow industrial improvement, 
you have a country like, say, one of the Balkan 
states. 

When there is rapid industrial improvement, 
you have a country like ours, with the highest 
living standards in the world. 

We haven’t always understood this, and so we 
have had periods when there was little new ma- 


(cont’d) 


chinery and improvement in plant. That helps 
cause depressions. 

But, remember that the plants which made 
electric refrigerators, radios, air cofiditioning and 
streamlined trains supplied good jobs during the 
last depression, because those were improved prod- 
ucts which people bought in spite of hard times. 
> We don’t need to worry about creating 10 
million new jobs, if we give our nation of Eli 
Whitneys a chance to do their stuff. 

Why do we say ‘‘give them a chance’’? 

Because the only chance industry has to im- 
prove is through its Seed Money. 

As you know, Seed Money is that part of 
profit which is ‘‘ploughed back’’ into a business 
in improved factories, machines, methods and 
products. 

As you also know, a very great amount of 
Seed Money is being taxed out of existence. 

We don’t think it makes much sense to stunt 
the growth of industry at a time when 10 million 
new jobs will be needed, do you? 

If you think Congress should look into this 
matter of providing better conditions for indus- 
trial growth, tell your Congressman how you feel. 


‘*‘Industrial Progress 


is the Source of all Good Living.’’ 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


24 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of more than 153 editors and 725 
engineer -correspondents ... More than 1,500,000 executives, 
designers, production men and distributors use the editorial and 
advertising pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on war- 
production problems. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 











This advertisement is availablesin handy booklet form, (Less than 100 
copies free. Larger quantities, $1.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000.) 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


\merican Machinist « Air Transport « Aviation « Aviation|News« Bus Transportation ¢ Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 

onstruction Methods « Electrical Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West ¢ Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « 

& M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets * Engineering News-Record *« Factory Management & Maintenance ¢ Food Industries * Mill Supplies * Power « 
Product Engineering « Textile World « Wholesaler’s Salesman 

‘usiness Publishers International Corporation, an affiliate, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines for Latin America, and Overseas Circulation 
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New Orceans Association of Commerce 


NEW ORLEANS 


THE PORT OF THE MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY 


April 22, 1943 


Honorable John H. Overton, 
United States Senate, 


Dear Senator Overton: 


As a matter of information, I am attaching 
copy of letter which has been dirccted to several Government 
Departments and Agencies as a result of action by our Board of 


It is important that this cffective systom of 









































xperience cad ka 5 distribution, developed over a long period of years, be main- 
jobber, is not in the best interest of ou tained in a healthy condition. 
ecuse unnccosssry dolay end loss of mnpowor thr tion SIX 
of cffort. The normal activities of wholesalers and - 
ee i i as Tal lca jobbers have been grcatly curtailed because of inability, eco! 
sealants teinilin i ere S i Hh nape chong ac siciibDii due to the war situation, to handlc usual volumes of werchan- sali 
only on oceasions when the urgoncy of tho case at hand actuclly domcnds dise for civilian use, and it would be cxtremcly unwiee if - 
2 Cless of sorvice which the jobbers and wholesolors cre in a position any temporary Government mothod would put them out of business, i’ whi 
to render cnd, on the othor hand, by-pass them in instances when tho same thereby hampering distribution in tho postwar ora, to sey | 
degree of urgency does not exist, nothing of the matter of spceding dcliverice of materiale of whe 
The wholesalors and jobbers of this country sre war during tho present emergency. to 
bn en 1 eee reenaslie tur the ceca ~ hae It will be very much appreciated if you will chat 
Government cnders recognise t ion and undertcke to use the sor- kcep this highly important problem in mind eo that, as the z 
vices of these important busi: institutions.e opportunity arises, you will be in position ~o use your official tion 
: — influence in holping to preserve the business life of literally th 
May ve urges —— wes oy oops cameos thousands of wholesale and jobbing cetablishments in all lince the 
laced by the ‘lar Production Board is handled in such o way that reguicr ee . . ; . United , 
tee 2 1s are not disturbed, and thet the local distributor, whose = iia not only in Louisiane, but throughout the Unite ing 
success is mportant to the proper functioning of his comunity, in ates. ae 
hatever 8 country he may be located, may havo the opportuni- men 
ty of contrit neility to the successful prosecution of the wer With kindest rogards and beet wisher, — 
effort. ery 
ther 
Sincerely youre, 
Very truly yours, orde 
(Signed) (Signed) GEO. E. SCHNEIDER, T 
STU.RD A. SEELYE, General Monagcr 
President. auio1 
repr 
: ' ae ae ; t infly 
N ambitious and well-executed ing the established system of distri- which were mailed to the importan busi 
effort by the wholesalers in New bution through wholesalers and job- officials in government procurement! alir 
Orleans to bring greater recog- bers “. . . to insure the quickest and and another letter which was transf . ” 
wt : : . jf a — & HO 
nition to the value of handling all best deliveries, and to preserve the mitted to the Louisiana senators anf. f 
purchases through wholesaling chan- stability of manufacturers and dis- representatives in Washington. lt 
nels, appears to supply a pattern tributors ” And, worded as a The letter outlined the economic§ ,. ss 
which it is felt other wholesaler resolution of the association, a firm soundness of distributing throug! at 
. ‘ ans 
groups throughout the country could appeal was made for “*. . . more com- wholesalers—a system which, th theis 
do well to emulate. plete use of the facilities of the letter read, “. has produced pres 
, ' 7 ioe ; ; re 
\cting through the New Orleans wholesalers and jobbers in the plac- group of specialists in their respec a: 
\ssociation of Commerce (which ing of business by the various gov- tive fields, which because of ther, ve 
corresponds to the “Chamber of ernment agencies experience and the flexibility of the}. os 
- * . . . erm . . . = - * { . 
Commerce’ in most cities) the local The program as executed by the organizations in the aggregate, rep we 
wholesalers were able to bring to the New Orleans group, and suggested resent an army of workers whos m1 
attention of government procure- as a basic formula for other whole- training and knowledge should be off aa 
inent agencies, important men in saler organizations to use in cooper inestimable value to our country 1, 
\WPB, and purchasing men in the ation with their local civic boards, the present emergency.” “-— 
. o . e . ree . . ‘: - ( i 4 
\rmed Forces, the soundness of us- consisted of a letter and a resolution The resolution was prefaced wit tir 
tin 
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| 
| Wholesalers Set Pattern for Other Cities 


Enlist cooperation of local Association of Commerce to ask 
Government, WPB, Army and Navy men, Senators and 


Congressmen to make fuller use of wholesalers’ facili- 





; ties. Resolution and two letters mailed to impressive list 





| six paragraphs of facts regarding the 
feconomic background of whole- 
| saling, the government expansion 
which has brought more need for 
wholesalers’ services, and the extent 
to which the use of wholesaling 
channels is in the interests of na- 
tional welfare. It also brought out 
the threat of economic chaos await- 
ing many wholesalers if the govern- 
ment agencies utilized wholesalers 
services only in emergencies and 
then by-passed them on less urgent 
orders. 

Che other letter asked the coc yper- 
ation of the Louisiana senators and 

















representatives in using their official 
influence in helping preserve the 
rtal , : of : 
business life of hundreds of whole- 
Mell i . . ; e 
saling and jobbing establishments, 
Talis . es ° 
}not only in Louisiana, but in the rest 
S an 7 . . 
{ the United States. 
[t is felt that such a concerted ac 
1OMl ° . 
,fuon on the part of these New Or- 
roug 1 : . 
che oans wholesalers, working through 
7 their local civic business group, has 
Ce e . ° ° 
prepared the way for similar public 
Pspet ; é 
“I relations work by wholesalers in 
thet - ioe Se 
7 ther cities. Each effort, it is be- 
t the } : . 
ieved, would increase official under- 
re ; j . . 
; nding of the value of the whole- 
whos 1 
¥ isaler to the war program, and at the 
ve . ° 
same time it would tend to combat 
try 4] ° A 
’ he theorists who occasionally come 
1 wit iorward with their ideas of “elimi- 
tT Ww . . ” 
ting the middleman. 
940 » . , : 
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COMPLETELY 
INSULATED 


SYSTEMS 


ILLINOIS 


ALL PORCELAIN WIRING 


For the customer, porcelain  pro- 
tected wiring systems mean perma- 
nency of installation, economy, safety, 
dependable service where dampness 
and fire hazards are prevalent. 

Ilinois all porcelain wiring systems 
are adaptable to practically all wiring 
plans and layouts—they are easy to 
install and can be installed without 
grounding. 





Porcelain is not a critical material— 
use it for your next installations. 










STANDARD TUBES 


OUTLET BOXES AND 
COVERS 








ae 
‘SAVES 
VITAL 
MATERIALS 


DO JOBS IN 
, “LESS TIME ~ 
MAINTENANCE 





STANDARD KNOBS 








SWITCH BOXES 


CLEATS 
AND COVERS 





Biill Dae 


Look for this 
Trade Mark 





TOGGLE SWITCH 
PLATE 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


LAMP HOLDERS 
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WPB Orders 


Copper Sales 
Under CMP Defined 


The procedure to be followed by 
warehouses and distributors in de 
controlled 

(including consigned Stock 
described in the issuance o 
CMP Regulation 4 on July 17tl 


livering materials fron 


st ck 


Was 





Che regulations on copper and cop ) 


per alloys follows: 
“(f.) Delivery of brass mill o 
Deliver 


wire mill products—(1) 


‘rom warehouse stock. (i) A ware- 
house shall fill authorized controlled 
material brass mill ot 


orders for 


wire mill products, in accordance 
it can fi 
the orders from its stock. In addi 
tion, until October 1, 1943, a ware- 
house shall fill from its stock orders 


with this regulation, if it 





for brass mill or wire mill products 
hearing preference ratings of AA-5 
accordance with this 
that the total 
quantity of brass*mill and wire mill 


or higher, in 


regulation, except 
products shipped: 6n rated orders 
during the period commencing Jul) 
1, 1943, and ending September 30 
1943, must not exceed 2 percent of 
the total quantity of brass mill or 
mill 
shipped by the warehouse during 
the period commencing April 1, 
1943, and ending June 30, 1943 
In no case, however, may a ware 
house fill an for brass mill 
wire mill products unless _ the 
purchaser has the right to accept 
delivery under paragraphs (f) (1 
(11) and (f) (1) (in), which limit 
the amount of brass mill and wire 
mill products which a_ purchaser 
may get from a warehouse. A ware 
house is entitled to. rely on a certifi- 
furnished by of its cus 
tomers under paragraph (f) (1 
unless it knows or has reasot 
A ware 
order fo 


wire products, respectively 


order 
or 


cate any 
(iv) 
to believe it to be false. 
shall not fill 
brass mill or wire mill products ex 


house any 
cept those which it is required to fill 
by this paragraph (f) (1) (i). 
“(ii) No person shall order fro 
warehouse stocks any item of bras 
mill products for delivery to any o1 
destination, on any one day, whi 


than 500 


aggregates more pound 
ross weight, or for delivery du 
ing any one calendar, month, whi 


aggregates more -fhan 2,000 pound 











eross weight, and no person shal! 
14 Lt 1! fae 1 pet ah 
‘= . ‘= res | swt sw ft , 2. = 


accept any such delivery. However, : 
the 500 pound limitation does not 
apply to a single straight length of 
rod, tube, pipe, sheet, or strip and 
neither the 500 pound nor the 2,000 
f pound limitation applies to con- 





Y f) denser tubes. 

e- “(iii) No person shall order 
™ ]] {rom warehouse stock any item of 
<) } wire mill products for delivery to 
Oo 


| any one destination, during any one 
| calendar month, which aggregates 
P ) nore than 3,000 pounds copper 
content and no person shall accept 
Oo any such delivery. 





CECTIGN 








T “(iv) No person shall place an 
re- order under this paragraph and no 
led warehouse shall accept an order 
or unless it 1s accompanied by, or en- | 
te dorsed with, a certificate in the form 

fi provided in CMP Regulation No. 
di 7, signed manually or as provided 
re- in Priorities Regulation No. 7. 

ers “(2) Other deliveries. A ware- 
icts house receiving an authorized con- 
A-5 trolled material order from a custo 
this mer and wishing to arrange for di- 
tal rect shipment to such customer by 
nill the producer or other supplier | 
lers §} thereof, shall, in placing such order, 
uly specify direct delivery and _ shall 
30 show on its own purchase order the 

t of name of the customer and the al Plaut a CHAMPION Crop 
or lotment number or symbol appear 


ely ing on the customer’s order. <A 

- pode : e e @ 

ring — purchase order specifying direct de- AM the udustriial Ucetory Garden 
| 


livery and giving such information 


943 shall be deemed an authorized con- 

are trolled material order. \ ware- Your customers reap immediate and lasting benefit from stand- 
mill } house placing such an order shall ardization on CHAMPION Fluorescent and Incandescent Lamps 
the not consider the delivery as made for all replacements. 

cept irom its stock, and it may not re- You are cultivating steady volume and profit year after year 
(1 quest_ replacement. when you supply lamps of: 

limit “(3) Delivery after September ‘ 

wire @ 30, 1943. No warehouse shall make 1. Champion Quality—guaranteed to equal or exceed Federal Spec- 

1aser delivery after September 30, 1943. ifications. Backed by specialists since 1900, equipped with 

vare of anv brass mill or wire mill every production, testing and development resource. 

rtifi- product except to fill an authorized 2. Champion Responsibility the product of one of the largest and 
“1 ontrolled material order. soundest manufacturing organizations in the lamp industry. 

be: . 3. Champion Service—stocks for essential needs and trained experts 


Farmers Allocated 





vare a in the field ready to help on any lamp or lighting problem. 
- soc), More Supplies—M-330 a ics we 
4. Champion Economy—the diamond mark on every lamp means 
seat Wholesalers as well as manufac lower light and lamp costs than those of any other lamp of 
to hi irers have been instructed to set equal quality. 
1). side for sale to farm distribution ‘ 
fro itlets specific quantities of some 50 
bras ird-to-get items needed on farins 
y Ol Further excerpts from the WPB . 
whi nouncement follow: C “ A M e | 0 N [ A M p W 0 R * S 
ound “The order requires wholesalers 
du ho regularly supply farm distribu- Lynn, y Viassachusetts 
which sion outlets to set aside out of in- DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED ELECTRIC LAMP CO 
ound entory and future shipments a spe- 
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COOPERATING IN 





Oliver BUILT-IN 







peorecre 
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© ef 6tey 


HOT-OIP 
cawwamsins Makers of Pole Line Materials 





MAKES REPEAT ORDERS 
more certain! 


The ease of installation and long life of Oliver Pole Line 
materials—the result of ‘‘Built-In Quality’’—brings re- 
peat orders from satisfied users. 

Sound engineering design, the proper selection of 
materials, precision mass-production methods, highest 
quality galvanizing are among the factors contributing 
to greater satisfaction and repeat business for you. 


Capitalize on this advantage by telling your customers 


the facts about Oliver Pole Line Materials! 











IRON AND STEEL 
Ctauon-— 


Since 1894 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











WAR PRODUCTION 


“Quality 








cific percentage of each item on the 
list. The percentage varies from ( 
to 90 percent. 

“The list includes such items as 
auger bits, batteries, chains, chisels 
drills, grain scoops, grease guns 
harness, hoes, fractional horsepowe1 
motors, pails and tubs, pipe fittings 
pliers, screw drivers, shovels, tir 
pumps, valves and wrenches. 

“The supplementary order pro- 
vides that if a wholesaler believes 
that he will not be able to sell his 
total reserve to farm distributio 
outlets within a reasonable time, he 
may appeal to WPB for relief.” 


Fuse Order 
Interpreted 


On July 10th, J. Joseph Whelan 
recording secretary of the Wat 
Production Board issued the follow 
ing interpretation to paragrap! 
3008.1 of Limitation Order L-161 

“Paragraph (b) (2) of Order 
1-161 prohibits the use in the as 
sembly of an electric fuse or 
component part of an electric fuse. 
any copper or copper base alloy 
except as a conductor of electric 
current. Questions have arisen as to 
whether the following parts of a re- 
newable electric fuse are conductors 
of electric current: 

“(1) A metal exterior threaded 
end attached to the fibre of a re 
newable electric fuse tube; and 

“(2) A washer used to hold thx 
fuse link in a renewable electric 
fuse. 

“The successful operation of the 
fuse does not depend on the electric 
carrying ability of such ends and 
washers. The metal ends and wash- 
ers come in contact with the cur 
rent carrying part of the fuse and 
have an electrical potential present. 
but they do not carry or conduct 
the current. Therefore, the use oi 
copper or copper base alloy in any 
metal exterior threaded end attached 
to the fibre of a renewable electric 
fuse and in a washer used to hold 
the fuse link of a renewable fuse is 
prohibited.” 


Marine MRO Procedure 
For Foreign Ships 


Simplified methods of obtainin; 
maintenance, repair and operatin 
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eligible under this Direction. 


sup plies by ship operators of friendly 

nations were provided by the CMP 
Division of the War Production 
Board in Direction No. 6, 
June 29th. 

The certifications, symbols and 
ratings of CMP Regulation No. 5 
may be used to obtain maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies for 
such ships. The Direction gave pro- 
‘edures for ships operating under 
the flags of neutral nations as 
as for those operating under fl 

United Nations. 

Those persons operating ships un 
ler flags of the United Nations ma‘ 
obtain maintenance, repair and oper 
ating supplies under CMP No. 5, as 
though such activity listed in 
I of the Regulation. This 
means that such ships are eligible to 
the symbol MRO to place an 
authorized controlled materials 
der, and to use an AA-1 preference 
rating to obtain other 


issued 


well 


ags O1 


was 
Schedule 


use 


materials for 


essential maintenance, repair and 
perating supplies essential for the 
operation of such ships. 

Persons operating ships under the 


flags of neutral nations, which are 
t United Nations, 
laintenance, repair and operating 
supplies which they need 
CMP No. 5 as though such activity 
re listed in Schedule I if, but 
the purchase order to which 
ating and MRO symbol is applied 
has been countersigned by 
sentative of the War 
\dministration. 

Quantity limitations imposed by 
CMP Regulation No. 5 on the use 
f ratings and symbols do not appl) 

purchases made for the mainte- 
nance, repair and operation of ships 


no 


may obtain the 
unde 


only 
the 


a repre 
Shipping 


low 
ever, material for repair of ships in 
ship repair 
tained 


yards may not be ob 
under this Direction, inas 
much as such repair is subject to the 


Coordinator of Ship Repair and 
onversion. 
S$ - 
hipyards now use 
WPB 617 for Materials 
Following an extension of P-14-a 
and P-14-b until August Ist, Mari 
ime Commission shipyards were 
laced on Form WPB 617 to get 
rlority assistance in buying mate- 
ials for the construction of yards 


ud other facilities. 
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How Se MAKE A STOCK BIN 


FUMBLE-PROOF / 


Now is no time for fumbling—for 7 
wasting precious minutes when man- The Goodrich Stocklite 
power is short—no time for mistakes. Sold only through 

4 : * : : Electrical Wholesalers 
Stockroom illumination is below par 

when “second looks” are needed to 
read small print or identify parts 
numbers. 





The proved way to faster, more 
accurate handling is with the fixture 
designed for the purpose. The Good- 
rich Stocklite illuminates shelves uni- 
formly from top to bottom row—gets 
the light into bin interiors where you 
need it. It enables stock clerks to 
work faster—to fill orders right the 
first time. And it does it without glare 
in the aisles to cause 
eyestrain and fatigue. 
Write for Bulletin 91. 


ELECTRIC 


ae tee | N ma. § 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 





COMPANY 


Pee Ci PA t S ' tia 
4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





TLL. 


71 











NOW Is the Time for 
“Protective” Lighting Sales 








Steber 
No. 3200 
Closed 


Type 


300 

500 

750 

1000 

1500 Watt 
Lamps 














FLOODLIGHTS 


Sabotage can cause as much damage to the War effort 


as enemy bombing. 


But with Steber “protective” plant 


property floodlighting, a saboteur is detected immediately 
by guards in screened locations. 


Proper lighting is more necessary today than ever with 


our 


increased activities on all fronts 


requiring greater 


supplies. Too, better property lighting prevents accidents, 
facilitates handling materials, and more orderly control of 
employees going to and from the plant. 

The new Steber floodlights Nos. 3000, 3100, 1600 and 


3200 series incorporate many new features,—all available 


with adjustable light shielding visors. 


The 1600 or 3200 


Lights are furnished in broad, medium, or narrow beam 


light patterns. 
with fewer sizes. 


More application requirements can be met 


Now is the time to cover your territory to insure a good 
Fall volume. Steber policy is simple,— 





Ask for 


Steber 3000 or 3100 
Open Type Floodlights,—avail- 
able with or without adjustable 
light shielding visors. Has new 
easy detachable socket service 
head for quick installation. 





Distributed exclusively 
through Wholesalers 





Never Before So Great a 
Demand for Farm Lighting 


Those who have recognized the great 
demand for Yardlights, have cashed in— 
and early Fall and shorter days will in- 
crease the possibilities. Steber offers a 
practical line at quick-selling reasonable 
prices. 


STEBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2451 No. Sacramento Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 








“I 
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visory Committee, added “While in- | 
quiries about suspected forms may be 
made directly to the Committee or to 
the Budget Bureau, businessmen may 
if they prefer, write directly to the 
Federal Agency issuing the form, 01 
instead to their trade 
chamber of commerce, retail organiza 
tion, professional society, or other or 
ganization, which in turn may 
municate in confidence with us.” 

Mr. Donald said also that some par 
ticularly burdensome questionnaires 
even if they have had Budget Bureau 
approval, may be made the subject of 
legitimate inquiry or complaint. 

The Advisory Committee is 
posed ot representatives of trade asso 
ciations, of which the National Asso 
ciation of Electrical Manufacturers is 
one member. The Committee maintain 
offices at 1615 H. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


association 


_ 


com 


com 


Manufacturer Unifies 
Electronic Activity 


In order to promote the 
industry on a 
engineering and commercial basis, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company has established a 
group of electronic engineers who will 
guide and direct the company’s indus- 
trial, electric utility and transportation 
electronic applications. This new cen 
tral organization will supplement th¢ 
company’s present electronic 


use of 


] broad 


electronics in 


divisions 
it t ~anli ~tauatey ~} ‘ . 

with specialized activity such as con- 

radio, 


trol, lamps, and power con 
version. 

Two senior engineers, Gordon I 
Jones and Carl J. Madsen, will head 


the industry engineering group, while 
Amos J. Germain will be in charge of 


the industrial department activities. 


Kelvinator Launches 
“Idea Exchange” 


The details and operating procedure 
of a new project designed to broadet 
the exchange of valuable and timely 
ideas and suggestions for solving war 
homemaker’s problems as _ they 
arise, has been made public by th 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

One thousand dollars in War Bonds 
will be offered monthly for the best 
suggestions and ideas on topics whicl 
will be announced each month. Fou 
well-known agricultural experts an 
the OPA’s typical American 
wife will be the judges. 


time 
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a . 
‘Drop in Fluorescent 
Fixture Inventories 
: 





sianeentll 

According to a recent WPB sur- 
: ey, inventories of non-industrial 
sy 4 fluorescent lighting fixtures have de- 
be lined sharply during the past year. 
F to Less than one-fifth of the companies 
lay that had fixtures last year still have 
the iny, the report showed. 
Fay Questionnaires sent to 7000 whole- 
~— salers, retailers, manuiacturers and 
— ssemblers who reported inventories 
OF Woof non-industrial fixtures in June 
_ 1942, were returned this vear by only 

5,600 firms. Of these. 4.600 reported 

sna ) inventories. The remaining firms 
wee eported inventories as of May 28 to 
_ Fconsist of 38,234 two and four-lamp 
t Of (9 Gxtures and 16,332 other fixtures. 

Members of the Fluorescent Light 
_ ng Fixture Industry Advisory Com 
tad on ittee, to whom the report was made, 
S50° TE discussed possible changes in L-78 to 
a sf icilitate distribution of existing 
a tocks, which are now released only 
ash- n rated orders. 


dure 
adel 
mel 
war 


1948 


}All-Time High 
Electric Output 


monthly production oi 
lectric for public was 
ecorded in May, according to a report 
Production of 17,593,- 


The highest 


energy use 


the FPC. 
931,000 kilowatt-hours in that month 
vas an increase of 19.3 percent of 
e€ same month of 1942, 











iT NEWA’s War 


Buffalo 
recently, this group was photographed at 


Conference 


the U. 8S. Rubber Company’s 
Left to right, J. George Fischer, Saginaw, 
lich., J. H. Collier, president and treas- 
er of the Steelduct Co., Youngstown, 
hio; Jack Isaacs, president City Elec- 
c Company, Syracuse, N. Y., H. J. 
facDonald, U. S. Rubber Co., New 
rk; Wm. McNaughton, McNaughton- 
cKay Electric Co., Detroit; N. J. Mac- 
ynald, vice-president, Thomas ©& Betts 


»., Elizabeth, N. J. 


reception. 


~= = 
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atrobe 


PRODUCTS 


W FLOOR BOXES ® WIRING SPECIALTIES ® 










NO. 330 OUTLET 


This Tom Thumb 
Utility outlet is con- 
venient for use in 
wood floors, base- 
boards, show win- 
dows, etc. — Easily 
installed — Economi- 
cal, 








NO. 403 INSULATION 
SUPPORT 

™ With No. 466 Pipe 

Hanger attached to 

214" conduit. 


‘YOU CAN FEEL SAFE 
WITH THE LATROBE LINE 


Latrobe products are practical, wholly free from 
defects and may be installed quickly without a 
lot of unnecessary work. Suitable for all types 
of war emergency and civilian jobs. 





“BULL DOG" ARMORED 
CABLE SUPPORT 


strong clamp that can’t be 
Right for supporting or 


A light, 
shaken loose. 


hanging armored cable to steel frame- 


work. Will not crush or deface sur- 


face. 





NO. 252-R FLOOR BOX 


This adjustable 2 gang box is 
shown with No. 208 Receptacle 
in one section. One cover plate 
with 42” and one with 2” flush 
brass plugs. 


SELL LATROBE PRODUCTS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 







NO. 100 BOX 
Shown here with No. 
206 Nozzle. Fewest 


number. of parts. 
Least labor to install. 
No fussy small 
screws. 





“BULL DOG” 
BX CABLE STAPLES 








Excellent quality 
staples packed in 
cartons, kegs, and 
barrels. Kegs  con- 







tain 6,000; barrels, 
30,000. 






FULLMAN MANUFACTURING 
LATROBE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 





~—- 
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e Buffalo Wholesaler 
‘Elects New Officers 


At the Buffalo Electric Co., In 
N. Y., Mr. Karr Parke: 


Buffalo, N. es 
oO president of that wholesaling fir 
has announced the election of Charl 


From fu 








Schwab was formerly apparatus mai 
ager and a director of the compan 
W. L. Clark was elected a directo: 
and treasurer to succeed the late M. | 
Diebolt. Succeeding Mr. Schwab 
apparatus manager is Mr. R. G. Har- 
per, who was also elected a director 
Fr. I. Sigman, chief engineer, wh 
has been with Buffalo Electric for 
25 years, was also appointed a director 

























J. Schwab as a vice-president. Mr 


New Advertising 
Manager at A-S-E 


Fred C. Mahnke, 5¥., has been ap 
pointed advertising manager for the 
All-Steel-Equipment Co., of Aurora 


clusively in war work. 
Mr. Mahnke has had extensivi 
background in advertising and editoria 


We rk. 


Graybar Girls 
Study Electricity 


In order to acquire the techni 
background in electricity which they 
now need to supplement “steno’ an 
typing,” girls at Graybar Electri 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, ar 
attending weekly classes in electricity 

Each one of the girls pictured her 
is doing some of the work of a mai 


BOTH PRODUCED 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Backed by 75-year experience and the 
resources of Calumet and Hecla, Wolver- 
ine quality is now controlled right from ore 
straight through to finished product. 


who has been called into the arme 
forces. At the suggestion of Jol 
Scalapino, the service manager, thes 


BUY WAR BONDS classes were instituted to give th 


one. virls some of the special electrica 


CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY seston: Ay need for their new 
eS DC S es 


" WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION — Several manufacturers have coope 
Seemless Copper — Brass ated. by sending men to act as gues! 
1425 CENTRAL AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN , . ; 


iecturers. 
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Ill., manufacturers of steel lockers] 
and office furniture who are now ex 
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Holophane Makes 
New Appointments 


The Holophane Company, New 
York, has announced important pro- 
otions within the company as follows : 

} Mr. Clarence C. Keller has been ap- 





ited sales manager of the company, 
| holding the position of assistant 
i ° > 
isales manager since 1934. He is 
. 
: 
| 
: 
1 
Clarence C. Keller 


sraduate of Ohio State University, t 
member of the Illuminating Enginee: 
ing Society, has served on various [ES 
committees, is currently vice-president 
f the New England Region of IES. 
Mr. Davis H. Tuck has been 
awarded the title of chief electrical 
engineer. He was previously the elec- 
trical engineer. 
“In recognition of their services” the 
llowing district sales engineers have 
een appointed district managers in 
their respective territories: James I. 
iohey, Chicago; H. R. Thompson, 
Cincinnati; E. H. Grieb, Milwaukee: 
judd Lough, Atlanta; C. A. Patterson, 
Oklahoma City; Carl Gershanick, 
Philadelphia; Jack Parks, Detroit; R. 
eG. Dummel, San Francisco; Frank 
Van Gilluwe, Los Angeles. 


Sylvania Opens New 
(uarters in Atlanta 


\ new warehouse and office was 

ened in Atlanta, Ga., in July by 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. of 
New York. 

Before several hundred distri 

| war industrialists in brief opening 

monies, Don G. Mitchell, vice- 

sident in charge of sales, said that 

new plant will be used to help 

ed deliveries to southern users of 


Sylvania products. Atlanta becomes 
26th city to acquire a plant of this 
npany. 
















Communication lines are jammed with vital messages 
— power lines are carrying greater loads than ever be- 
fore. To keep lines working in the face of today’s 
emergencies is the job that Public Utilities are ably 
performing. 

The ability of Klein quality equipment to meet the 
demands of this unusual service is proving the fore- 
sight of those men who demanded the best when pur- 
chasing pliers and climbers, safety straps and belts, 
grips and wrenches. 

Of necessity, Klein production today is largely de- 
voted to supplying the needs of the Army and Navy. 
It is important therefore that every piece of equipment 
in civilian use be properly cared for to assure it’s de- 
livering the long life which is inherent in any a 
carrying the name KLEIN. 

To aid in making tools last longer, give better serv- 
ice, Klein has prepared a booklet,“Long Life to Tools,” 
} a copy of which will be mailed to anyone interested. 





This book 


on the care 


and safe use 

of tools will © 

eventwith MVUCLUEES _ a Sons 
out charge 

on request, Established 1857 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE ED 
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LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


NON-HEATING 
CONTACTS 


Keep Motors Humming 


@ End Over-Heating 

@ Stop needless fuse blowing 

@ Time-Lag 2 to 5 Times Normal 
Current 

@ Certified tc Comply—Federal 
Specification W F 803-a-Type |! 


APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


Chicago, Ill. 


4420 W. Lake St. 











Three Promoted by 
West Coast Wholesaler 


Phil G. Gough, president of Listen 


walter and Gough, Inc., Los Angeles, 
las made known the appointments of 
three of his department heads. James 
S. Addis, formerly sales manager of 


James Hrabetin 


the supply department, has been made 

and 

board of directors. Roy Henry, man- 
credit department, 

+} 


the board. 


vice-president member of the 


ager of the was 
also elected to 


James Hrabetin, a salesman in the 


supply lepartment, has been made 
sles manage 

,4°9 
‘6 - ls 

E” Awards 

Among recent recipients of the 
Army-Navy Production Award = in 


outstanding perform- 
work are: Westinghouse 


recognition of 


ance On Wa&r 


Klectric ind Manutacturing Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; General Electric 
Co., York, Pa., Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc Baltimore division; the 
Bristol Company, Wat ‘rbury, Con- 


Mich., the ‘ Nava! 
Ordnance Plant by West 


inghouse in South Louisville, 


1 
and 


opel ited 


| necticut; Borg-Warner Corp., Muske 
gon Heigh 


Ky. 








To Avoid Troubles 


hundreds of heavy — 
and shipyards are using ou 


UICO 
NO. 
63310 
IMPACT 


RESISTANT 





BAKELITE 
SOCKET 


This All Canvas Bakelite 
Socket is built and proven 
to last three or four times 
longer than the ordinary 
socket. Such long-life de- 
pendability is especially 
essential now as it elimi- 
nates frequent reordering 
and re-installing with ac- 
companing priority prcb- 
lems and slow deliveries. 


© Write tor 
details today on 
No. 63310 Bake- 
lite Socket. 






THE ORIGINAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
of BAKELITE SOCKETS 









UNION 
INSULATING CO. 


Factory: Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Sales Office: 27 Park Place 
New York City 
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“These are 
BUSY days!” 

















es 
rials) 
our 


tana amet neae 


SAVE TIME-select your 
conductor fittings from this 
Catalog . . ALL good types 


You can buy Tee Connectors, 

Grounding Clamps, Cable Taps. 

Straight, Parallel, Elbow and Cross 

Connectors . . . Service Connectors, 

Bus Supports, Terminals. . . prac- 

tically every good type, in the 
} COMPLETE line. 










JUSTE FOR 
EXAMPLE — 
here are some 
of the standard 
Penn-Union Vi- 
tite terminal 
lugs: 





45° tlange 





Center tongue 


= 


= 


ba 


Round, 90° 


Round, center 


Round, offset 


These types and 
many more—in a 
complete range of 
sizes, Write for Catalog. 





best guarantee of Dependability. 


PENN-UNION 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. 


TS 








1943 « 











Penn-Union connectors are the first 
choice of leading utilities, indus- 
trials, electrical manufacturers and 
contractors. They have found that 
) “Penn-Union” on a fitting is their 


Sold by Leading Jobbers 


Conductor Fittings 
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Graybar Makes 
New Appointments 





According to an announcement 


made by A. H. Nicoll, president of 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Charles S. 
Powell will become, manager of the 


Communications and Merchandising 
Department at headquarters offices in 
New York. He will take over his 
new duties about the middle of August. 
He is now,district manager at Boston 
Mr. Powell’s place in Boston will 
be taken by W. H, MacCrellish, now 
district manager at Cincinnati. A. D. 
Hammond, now Birming- 
ham will 
Cincinnati. 
Douglas 
ager ot the 
chandising department at 
will take as district 
Pittsburgh in September, A. R. 
borough, now district 
Pittsburgh, will retire at 
the following 3 


manager at 
become district manager at 
Wallace, now sales 
communications and mer- 
New York, 
manager at 
Lough- 


mMan- 


over 


manager at 
the end of 


vear 39 years or se rvice 


Porcelain Products 


Appoints Olmstead 


Harvey M. Olmstead of Denver, 
Colo., has been app inted representa- 
tive for Porcelain Products, Inc., OJ 


Findlay, Ohio He will represent 


| that company in Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. 
Mr. Olmstead is an electrical engi 
| neer with 27 years experience in the 
industrial and building sales fields. 
He will replace the late J. Q. Lalor, 
who was formerly the representative 
| in that territory. 








HOBBY of Harry B. Noack, commercial 


vice-president and supervisor of supply 
sales at GE Supply, San Francisco, is 
the breeding and raising of pigeons. He 
brought a cage with two of his pets to 
the head table for his talk before the San 
Francisco Electric Club recently. At the 
table with him were two friends and 
local competitors, Edward Duggan of 
WESCO and Phil Carson of Graybar. 
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And They'll Want 


One At Home, Too 


Now, Double-purpose Thermador 
Fan-Type Portable Electric Heaters 
are providing comfort and conven- 
ience in the Army, the Navy and 
war plants throughout the country. 

When Victory is Won, Thermador 
Heaters will heat cool corners, cool 
warm areas, dry clothes and hair 
in the homes of America. 

Aggressive dealers are featuring 
flameless, fumeless Thermador 
Heaters now to improve working 
conditions in war plants. Available 
on priority orders in portable or 
built-in types for use on 115-volt 
A. C. service, 1650 watts capacity 
—or 230-volt A. C. in capacities 
up to.5000 watts. 


Thermador also manufactures built-in Electric 
Heaters, Electric Ranges, 
Electric Water Heaters, 
and Radio Transformers. c 
Write today for 
Catalog WS-6. 






THERMADOR 

iitet iid Va lice) TT ae 

S119 South Riverside Drive 
Los Angeles olf 


Seven leagues Ahead 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
NEON GLOW LAMPS 


for use as Pilots 
Fe lilemliltl(or:hae) a 


TYPICAL G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS 


G-10 
1 and 
1'4 watte 





T-2 
74 

‘ Le 
1/25th and 1-4% 
1/10th watt 4 watt 











ENERAL ELECTRIC 
Neon Glow Lamps are 
ideal as pilots and indicators 
in industrial war plants be- 
cause they require little pow- 
er, can operate on standby 
battery or generator service, 
and stand up under shock or 
vibration. They produce a 
distinctive orange-red light 
and have a useful life of about 
3000 hours. 
They are used as pilot lights 
to show location of switches, 
sprinkler valves, alarm box- 
es, emergency doors and exits, 
and as indicators for fuses 
and for machines with small 
quiet motors which may run 
unnoticed. They may also 
be used as test lamps for elec- 
trical circuits, for synchroniz- 
ing any two or more moving 
machines and checking speed. 
Maybe some vital equipment 
manufactured by your in- 
dustrial customers can be 
made more efficient with the 
help of glow lamps. For a cat- 
alog sheet and full informa- 
tion, write the address below. 


NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL “ ELECTRIC 


410 Lighth St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Giloup 


STARTERS 


Products Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


for 


PERFECTION 


in Quick Starting 
in Longer Life 


in Service 





Listed and Ap- 
proved by Un- 
derwriters' Labs 
Inc., and Cana- 
dian Engineering 
Standards Assoc. 


Certified by Elec- 
trical testing 
Laboratory — 
Spec. 6. 


Certified to 
Fleur - O - Lier 
Standards 

N 2200443—2228210 
LLOYD 


Dept. WS-8 



















Ry 
¥ 
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CE Supply Holds ip 
Dealer Conference 


Retailers of General Electric Sup 
ply Corporation’s lines in the area : 
adjacent to Minneapolis were invite 
to a gathering in that city recently ; 
T. T. Jeffers, service manager of the 
GE Supply Corp.’s St. Paul branch, 
was in charge of the meeting which, 
although lacking in the fanfare 
peacetime years, was well-attended b 
dealers interested in the comple: 
problems of today. Assisting Mr. ) 





tt Re aS 


Jeffers was T. B, Allen, district man- 
ager in Minneapolis. 14 Ve 
Clint Ring of the refrigeration jj — 
service department of General Elec- fj 
tric Company in Bridgeport, Conn., . 
and A. E, Davis, produce service rep- 
resentative for the Minneapolis Office, 
spoke to the assembled dealers on 
refrigerator repair work 
| 
OBITUARIES ) 
{ 
John W. McFarland 
Tech. Sgt. John W. McFarland, for- 





merly on the staff of the Graybar Electric ( 
Co., Chicago, has been reported as lost in 





action over Germany — 
Sgt. McFarland was 24 years old. He 


had worked in Graybar’s sales and service 
departments beiore leaving for the service. 
He is survived by his widow, three sisters 
and a brother. 

\ military mass was held on June 20th 
at St. Bonaventure’s Church in Chicago 





R. A. Tellisch 


Rudolph A. Tellisch, city sales manager 
of the Revere Electric Supply Co., Cl 
cago, died recently following a long illness 
He was 55 years old 

He was widely known in the electrical 
field in Chicago. His early career had 








been with one of the then large electrical 
contractors, Freeman-Sweet and Co. Fol- 
lowing that he joined the Electric Appli- 
ance Company as assistant city sales man- 
ager. He left this position in 1919 to join 
the Revere Electric Supply Company 
which was then being formed. 
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WE CAN ACCEPT 
/ PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 
7 


|| Cireulators and Devices 





“FRIGID”’ | 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


FOR THE DURATION 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 


GOOD NEWS 


. . A NO-PRIORITY 
SODER THAT WORKS 











i Allen SILOY soder is now used ex- 
tensively in defense industries and 
alike. You 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


non-defense industries 
can sell ‘it 


PRIORITIES 





L. B. ALLEN CO., INC. 
































Association News 


| BALTIMORE—The Electrical Manu 


facturers Representatives Association 
of this city decided at a recent meet- 
ing to omit its annual summer outing | 
because of transportation difficulties. 
The funds, ordinarily used to meet any 
deficit of this affair, have 
tributed to the Red 


been con- 


Cross for the 


| equipment of one or more recreation 


rooms, preferably in camps located in 
Maryland. 


KANSAS CITY—Harry E. Moore, 
secretary of the Electric Association 
of Kansas City, reports that at a 


recent meeting of the Electrical Main- 
tenance Engineers of greater Kansas 
City, Marshall Havenhill, research en- 
gineer of the Lighting Institute, K C 
Power & Light Company, spoke on 
the subject of Fluorescent Lights— 
their design, performance and main- 
tenance. He assisted by Ray 
Perry and Condry Wilson, industrial 
engineers of the 


was 


same company. 


- 
mer 6701 Bryn Mowr Ave. Chicago 
t i 
—_——____ | MILWAUKEE The Wisconsin 
He | Radio, Refrigeration and Appliance 
"vice 4 ° . ‘ 
shes | Association sends out an S.O.S. to all 
ter dealers asking them to contribute old 
radio chassis of any kind for use of 
20t! service men who are taking radio 
"ag training at Truax Field, Madison, 
Wisconsin. The Association plans to 
make all arrangements for collection 
and delivery of the material. 
age 
Cl 
ness 
ANYTHING 
ric ELECTRICAL 
ha ON & OFF PHILADELPHIA — The Electrical 
REGULARLY \ssociation ot sage “eg — 
tion with more than appliance 
The TORK CLOCK co., Inc. dealers initiates a new aie plan 
zi SSCNT VERN, NEW YORE whereby the public will receive “10¢ 
- a - | A Pound” for old appliances. The 
N A L Cc O me dealer in return will receive the much 
needed electrical parts for his appli- 
ance repair business and at the same 
Infra-Red Ray time vital metals will be salvaged for 
the government. The Electrical As- 
LAMPS sociation will do the advertising for 
the dealers. The schedule includes a 
For Radiant Energy 1,000-line display advertisement in 
—Baking And Drying each of Philadelphia’s four metropoli- 
Meet industry's demands for radiant tan daily acwsyeyers. - 
energy-heating and drying by featuring The Association mailed over 5000 
‘adh Available in Inside Slivered finish {ao copies of its booklet “Electrical Main- 
Foley etestere sequived) or tn Clear Glaze styte. tenance Digest.” Listed in this “Di- 
Appli- Write for prices and discounts gest,” under types of equipment, 1s 
man fF NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY | | te maine and a’ Driei description of 
‘0 J019 & 1934 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri available litera wee = me address © 
mpany the local representative of the manu- | 
facturer. 
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The interchangeable features 
of the P&S-Despard Line mean 











more than ever in these days 
of limited stocks. 


Just the thing for that next job 
—T-rated switches, double-grip 


outlets, pilots and accessories. 


Keep your P&S catalog handy 
—Send for a new one if yours 
is out of date. 


















ASSAY a WU LT 
SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


79 
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Spero can make 





9-S DEVIC 
4234-L G-S(W.T.) 4348-L H-S(N.W.T.) 
4260-L E-S(W.T.) 4477-L V-111(W.T.) 
4262-L_ F-S(N.W.T.) 4496-L C-S(W.T.) 
4264-L F-S(W.T.) 4563-L M-S(N.W.T.) 
4264-L G-S(W.T.) 4563-L N-S(N.W.T.) 
4264-L_ F-IS(W.T.) 4563-L M-IS (N.W.T.) 
4264-L G-IS(W.T.) 4563-L N-IS (N.W.T.) 
9 

4341-L vee 4536-L J-S(White,W.T.) 5122- 
4341-L IX-S(N.W.T.) 4536-L JR-S(Red,W.T.) 5163- 
4341-L V- ay A-S (N.W.| 4537-L L-S(White,W.T.) | 5163- 

4537-L LR-S(Red,W.T.) 5163- 


4535-L J- (White, W.T.) | 4537-L LGS-S(White,W.T.) 
4535-L JR-S(Red,W.T.) | 4537-L LRGS-S(Red,W.T.) 
4535-LJG-S(White,W.T.)| 5121-L 1i1- PES (Wiite, Ww. 
4535-L JRG-S(Red,W.T.) 





| 5173- 


ee 


prompt delivery of 


the following 9-S Navy and 
Marine Fittings 


9-S BASIC BOXES 


5333—3” Basic Steel Enclosure (WT) 
5334—4” Basic Steel Enclosure (WT) 
5335—5” Basic Steel Enclosure (WT) 


ES AND SWITCHES 


4718-L CC-S(W.T.) 4816-L FFF-IS(W.T. 
4718-L DD-S(N.W.T.) | 4816-L FFFS(W.T.) 
4719-L FF-S(W.T.) 4873-L GG-S(W.T.) 
4719-L GG-S(N.W.T.) 4914-L MI-S(W.T.) 
4720-L TT-S(W.T.) 4923-L 1X-S(W.T.) 


4721-L MM-S(W.T.) 5174-L V-S(W.T.) 


4777-L_ V-IS(W.T.) 


-S FIXTURES 


5173-L JGS-S(White,W.T.) 
| 5173-L JRGS- — Ww. = 


L IV-ES(White,W.T.) 
L LL-S(White,N.W.T.) 
L LLR-S(Red,N.W.T.) 
L LLGS-S(Red,N.W.T.) 


5163-L LLRGS-S(Red, (N.W.T.) | 5186-L LGS-S(White,W.T.) 
5173-L JS-S(White,W.T.) 


5186-L LRGS-S(Red,W.T.) 


L JRS-S(Red,W.T.) 5262-L (W.T.) 


N. Y. Office: 33 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


18222 LANKEN AVE. 


, ee ee 























BOTH APPROVED 


ILSCO SOLDERING LUGS 
ILSCO SOLDERLESS LUGS 


Both are highest quality 
. . . both are practical ... 
both are economical and de- 
pendable. ILSCO has electri- 
cal connectors for every pur- 
pose - get the 32-page 
illustrated catalog and see 
the entire line. i 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 
FABRICATED TUBE PARTS 


Please send us sample of 
and 
32-page illustrated catalog. 





Name 


Firm Name 


Address 








COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SELL TRICO 


POWDER-PACKED 
RENEWABLE 





TRICO 


Fuses can be depended upon to stand up 


“Powder-Packed” Renewable 


under the extra strain of war time 


production. 
You help toward VICTORY because 


@ Less critical materials are used 

@ No critical materials are scrapped 

@ Man-power and transportation are saved 

@ Customers get THREE TIMES THE 
SERVICE 

@ Fuses can be renewed right on the job 








) 





no waiting —— no production delays. 
@ COST NO MORE 
SELL TRICO .. . for today and tomorrow! 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, 





NEW YORK—The effort” 
“post-war problems” 
theme of the International 
of Electrical Eighth 
Conference, 
16-17. John 
phia, IAEL 
a Program 
C. H. Christine, St. Louis, chairma 
J. S. Bartlett, Washington, D. | 
and P. Zachman, Cincinnati, Oh 
Subjects to be discussed 
day will include: appliance and rac 
repair plans, contacts wi 
various housing agencies, courses f 
electricians, dealer counselor 
educational meetings for 
maintenance engineers, 


“war 


Leagues’ 
scheduled for 
\. Morrison, 


president, has appoint 


service 


with civie 
service to home owners. 


electrica 
cooperation 
and trade bodies, and wiring 


and 
will constitute thie 
Association 
Annual 
September 


Philadel- 


Committee consisting of 


the first 


a) 


+], 


service 


. 


The program for the second day wil! 


deal with several major markets of th 
industrv: residential, commercial, 
dustrial and rural. Under these gene 
headings the following topics will 
discussed: How post-war housing co: 


struction will be financed, the part 
that prefabrication will play, new ap- 
plications for electric service in con 


mercial buildings, 


technique for stores and offices, 


advances in lighting 
and 


problems of reconversion in industrial 


plants. 


NEW ORLEANS—Secretary 
Guidroz of the Electrical 
of New Orleans attended the 
Electric Institute’s Chicago 
that was held at the Edgewater 
‘As an outstanding feature,” 
reports, “Chairman H. P. J. 
of the ‘Sight for Victory’ pr 
told the assembled 
aimed giving 
to the thousands of 
changed to war 
The program 
for Victory’ 
prepared for 


R. 


Steir 
metz, 
gram, 
that it 

small 
production. 
based on a ‘Sigl 
booklet which has 
personal presentation 
lighting men to every industry. 
booklet tells a simple story, 
pertinent facts about 
victory.” 


over 


is 


PORTLAND—From Portland, Or 
word that the Portlar 
Club held its 13th Annu 
Spring Golf Tournament and _ st 
party at the Columbia Edgewat 
Country Club. The deadline for teei1 
off was two o’clock in the afterno 
and prizes to those wl 
came in with low Refreshme! 
time began :30 in the evening 
lowed and entertai! 
ment. 

The officers elected for this y 
are: Walter W. R. May, preside 
lav J. Goodman, Ist vice-preside 
Stanley Burkholder, 2nd vice-pr 
dent: A. M. McLean, secretary: 
B. Portouw, treasurer; and J. 
Kilmore. at 


m, comes 


aed 1c 


were given 
score. 
at / 
more 


by prizes 


} 


sergeant arms. 


bee 


| 


Associatiot 

Ediso1 
meeting 
Hotel 


Guidro 


delegates 
Lor rd lighting 
plant 


Thi 
giving the 
lighting for 
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a] MORE FACTS 
i] ON PRODUCTS 


Arc-Welding—Bulletin GEA-2704C is 
d by General Electric Company’s Weld- 
Division describes the company’s arc- 
lding accessories for men and women 
rators, illustrates the protective cloth- 

¢ from gloves and sleevelets to complete 

0 sembles, the ventilated helmets and head 
+] itectors, observation shields, and elec- 
; trode holders. It also lists the standard 
sets of welding accessories and renewal 





rts for these accessories. 
ing when wr'tiog WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


vill Control Centers—The Trumbull Electric 
t| } Mig. Company of Plainville, Conn. has 

recently issued a circular describing and 
llustrating its line of control centers, in 
cluding motor control centers and switch- 
ward control centers. 


|) BRIO 





. Drying Lamps—T welve-page booklet, A 
3817, on radiant heat drying lamps manu- 
. » — factured by Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
~ — Co., Bloomfield, N. J., tells what radiant 
eat is, discusses its advantages, contains 
illustrations and descriptions of typical 
installations and includes specific applica 
tion aata. 


a 

| Oa 
Hing 

rte Fluorescent Fixtures and Accessories 
Ir Bulletin F-69 describes the Day-Line unit 
ell of the Day-Brite Lighting Co., St. Louis, 
or Mo., that uses the same basic fixture for 
ates B single unit or continuous installations 
ting } Included in the bulletin are illustrations of 
at various parts, fittings, and accessories 


ed in this type of installation. 
| ION aTTT 


Fluorescent Transformer — Four-pag« 
der recently published by the Franc« 

Mig. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, describes the 
sta-Start” fluorescent transformer 
nufactured by this company. 


()} Wh iti 
| So 








"| Industrial Switches—Bulletin No. 70 de 
es the Shutlbrak enclosed switches, 

\ interlocking and type B non-inter 

m ing, manufactured by Frank Adam 

no tric Co., St. Louis, Mo. Photographs 

W ctual installations, as well as descrip 

t data of suggested specifications, are 

ided. 

ti 

, ree vc'°s WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 

1¢ 

jont:§ [D\ercommunicating System Fou 

Bs folder issued by the Operadio Mfg 

sage St. Charles, Ill, describes the com 


"s intercommunicating system used in 
strial plants for voice-paging and for 





dcasting music. 
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QUESTIONS ON 
CORD AND WIRE 
DELIVERIES ? 
































































PERHAPS WE CAN 
ANSWER THEM 
SATISFACTORILY! 








(= THE PHONE, TELEGRAPH, 
OR DROP US A LINE 





;. @& YF L 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


95 GRAND AVENUE + PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
500 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, IL 


Fiansformer Specalasts Sricce/8GS 


ORIGINATORS OF TRU-FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 








How to ADVERTISERS’ adden 
INDEX SP 5 
Reduce the Cost nv 


FOR HEAVY 


ak 
' A INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
Reole-\ay43>) Adam Electric Co., Frank.. j 
Allen Co., L. B....... tenes One of the many va- 
LIGHTING American Blower Corp. . XX rious types of RUS- 
Appleton Electric Co - GREEN Endulators 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co — oo a, 
, é Atlantic Conduit Fittings Co 4 
By running a branch circuit from the 7 nee habe = 
power line, using a Dongan Transformer ; . RUSGREEN B 
to step down the voltage, the installa- Bull Dog Elec. Prod., Inc. se made 


i i Inside Front Cov Supports .. . e 
tion cost of supplying current for the Bussmann Mfg. Co. _ © Back at for indoor or outdoor 


. . : ‘ service, All types and 
lighting and operation of machine tools constructions. 
can be greatly reduced. c 
-— . Cha ) La Works 69 
This is the method now being fol im te Go. 9 
lowed in thousands of production Circulators & Devices Mfg. Co 79 
shops. It not only saves the cost of Conduit Pipe Products Co.. 32 





° . For more than a quarter of a 
installing se pa- D century, RUSGREEN has spe- 


rate lines, but Day-Brite Lighting, Inc cialized in the manufacture of 


+4: > Standard and special electri- 
also saves criti- Dongan Elec. Mfg. Co : cat fame te Cee el 
E applications. All are built to 


Emerson Elec. & Mfg. Co 


cal materials. 
the most exacting wane. 
WRITE é they'll do the job. Write fora 
for booklet on F complete selection of RUS- 
Fleur-O-Lier Mfrs GREEN bulletins. 

transformer Fullman Mfg. Co : 7 
connections : 
— ee ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 
SONGAN LECTINS MPS. CO. General Elec: Co. (Nela Park) 4,5, SHAPES * ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES 
iM A — Guth Co, Edw. F i * BUS SUPPORTS © SPLICING KITS AND 
H MATERIALS © INSULATING COMPOUNDS 
Hazard Ins. Wire Works Div 


kk * 


Illinois Electric Porcelain Co. 


Usco Copper Tube & Products... i U 5 G REE NM , G r € 0. 


J 14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich 








Jefferson Elec. Co 
K 
. Klein & Sons, Mathias 
A SIZE N Krueger & Hudepohl, Inc ? ag Quality Line 
cut TYPE L Somarem of Competitive 
—— Lloyd Products Inc 4 . ° " 
Prices 





M 
—— A full line of quality conduit fittings and 
Mitchell Mfg. Co connectors. To assure your contractor 
7 and industrial customers of full satisfac- 


TWO-CONDUCTOR BRANCH TAP a : tion, sell them ee A.C.F. line. 
CONNECTORS Oo IIlustrated is a 


Ya Cat. Nes. 1515-1531—M Okonite C "Non - Metallic 
# at. 6. - a onite ompany 7 
; chined .o receive definite Oliver Iron & Steel Corp : Sheathed Cable Con- 
size wires for the main p nector. 
while taps are for two con ° +20 
ductors protiee- er varying Pass & Seymour, Inc cece Write for descriptive 
Penn Union Electric Corp bulleti d prices 
size. Supplied in double ulfetins ang prices. ‘ 


. Plymouth Rubber Co 
branch, twin or multiple Inside Back Cover 


Main, 8 to 2,000,0000M: R ATLANTIC CONDUIT FITTINGS CO. 


Tap, 8 to 650,000CM. RLM Standards Inst., Inc 34 589 Atlantic Avenue © Boston, Mass. 
Royal Electric Co.... 81 


SWIVEL CLAMP CONNECTORS Rusgreen Mfg. Co 82 


Ss 


Schwarze Electric Co 

Spero Electric Corp. 

Square D Company . . 
Steber Mfg. Corp 7 


Sylvania Elec. Prod., Inc 


. —has a copy of the 

Thermador Elec ois 77 . H 
Open Closed Thomas & Betts Co.. Directory of Verified 

Thordarson Elec. Mfg. Co ° 

Cat. Nos. C6-Cl0—lIn application, screw is Tork Clock Co seece Electrical Wholesalers 

withdrawn to certain point where bottom por Trico Fuse Mfg. Co.. 

tion of connector will swivel around so that U 

top portion may be hooked over main wire; oe Co AT HIS ELBOW 

swung back into position they are ready for United States Rubber C6 . : 

clamping. Maximum wire sizes: Two No. 4- 

Two No. 2/0. Ww 


Wak rs ass re) ; 
Write for BULLETIN 16-D and 19-A ee 


Westinghouse Lamp Co girls, 
Wiremold Co 


KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL Wolverine Tube Division Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42St.,N.Y. 


236 VINE ST. +--+ CINCINNATI, OHIO 








No Removable Parts 


—to save sales time 
$25.00 per copy 
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